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THE PLACES 


CHTUNG, Herr Hitler! For “any- 
where, anytime, anyhow” the Allies 
will drop out of the sky and burst from 
.the sea to invade the Nazi “Fortress 
Europe.” Somewhere along 1500 miles 
of coast from Jutland to Brittany, prob- 
ably in several places at once, the inva- 
sion will start. The main German de- 
fense zone, in which the crucial battles 
will be fought, extends inland an aver- 
age of 100 miles. (See color on map.) 
The deadliest fighting will probably 
be contests not for beaches, but for 
ports. Strategists believe that no matter 
how many beachheads are captured, or 
how far inland our troops may pene- 
trate, if we fail to gain possession of one 
or two big ports within a fortnight after 
landing, the operation may fail. The 
Atlantic ports are as near impregnable 
as the Nazis can make them. 

The main topographical feature of 
the continent is the mountain wall of 
the Alps, which is extended eastward 
by the Carpathians and stretches across 


the middle of Europe. The coastal plain, 
north of this wall, includes most of 
France, all of Belgium and Holland, 
almost all of Germany and Poland, 
sweeping on to the Russian steppes. 
Our forces must fight their way into the 
heart of that plain in order to reach 
Germany’s vital centers. (See issue of 
Oct. 25, 1943.) They can accomplish 
this from a foothold in France or the 
Low Countries on the west, from Po- 
land on the east, or by storming the 
passes of mountain wall on the south. 

Possible routes of Allied attack from 
the west, with pros and cons, are: 

Jutland — ringed by shoals in the 
west, protected by Kattegat and isles 
to the east; lacks suitable harbors, is too 
far for safe air “umbrella” based on 
England. 

Germany’s North Sea coast — too tar 
for maximum air support, protected by 
heavily-defended Helgoland isle, shoals, 
and thickly mined channels. 

Netherlands — dairyland ot _dike-en- 
closed fields, good city ports built on 
piles and connected by canals, nearly all 
below sea level, easily flooded, pro- 
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tected by sand bars; too far for shore- 
to-shore use of small landing craft. 

Belgium,— slightly sloping plain 
backed by Rhine, and bordered by sand 
dunes, dikes; good beaches. 

Picardy, northern France — continu- 
ous beaches backed by chalk cliffs tun- 
neled with catacombs, topped with Nazi 
recket guns and radio-controlled planes. 

Normandy, farther south — rich, for- 
ested hills cut by narrow streams and 
navigable Seine river; sweeping beaches 
and sandflats fronting 300-feet cliffs. 
Cherbourg peninsula might be made a 
base for further operations. 

Brittany — fog-bound peninsula, cen- 
ter of French fishing fleets, dangerous: 
reefs, riptides, steep granite hills; canal 
connects partly navigable Loire to port 
below Brest. 

In a broadcast to the people of Ev- 
rope on April 30, Robert E. Sherwood, 
director of OWI in England, hinted 
that the invasion will come from the 
south as well as from the west. That it 
will be coordinated with a new drive by 
the Russian army from the east was 
confirmed in a May Day order by Stalin. 
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Special Emblem of the Invasion Worn 
by All Troops of Eisenhower's Staff 


HERE will be no vacation 

this summer ~ not for our 

men on the battlefields, not 

for the men and women on the 

howl front. “We will win the European 
war in 1944,” according to invasion 
chief Eisenhower, if every one of us “all 
the way from the front line to the re- 
motest hamlet does his or her full duty.” 
What are the problems of the Inva- 
sion? The over-all strategy of the Allied 
Command is clear: to defeat the Wehr- 
macht and get to Berlin as fast as pos- 
sible. The immediate problem is to win 


“ and hold a beach large enough to re- 


pel an enemy counter-attack. 

To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary, first, to break through the enemy 
coastal defenses on a considerable front; 
second, to occupy enough airfields so 
that within a short time the invading 
armies can draw their main aerial sup- 
port from fighter squadrons based on 
nearby conquered territory instead of 
fom Britain; and third, and most im- 
portant. to capture at least one large 
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port where vast quantities of f equipment 
and supplies can be unloaded. 

The Germans realize that landings 
cannot be prevented. The coast is too 
long and they haven’t enough troops 
at all possible invasion points to repulse 
all landings. 

The Allied Command, on the other 
hand, realizes that because of the size 
of the operation, it will be an almost 
impossible task to keep it a secret from 
the Nazis. This expedition will be many 
times larger than the Sicilian invasion, 
which involved about 400,000 troops, 
3,200 ships, and several million tons of 
supplies. As one American general put 
it, “The Germans will be able to figure 
out almost to the hour when to expect 
us. 

The Nazis will unquestionably at- 
tempt two defensive methods: They will 
throw in most of their planes to bomb 
the embarkation ports in Britain, and 
they will attack the Allied invasion fleet 
by sea and air. The Nazi bomber fleet 
has dwindled to an insignificant num- 


ber, and Hitler’s navy is no formidable 
force. The German navy even at the 
beginning of this war was only fifth- 
best, and it has suffered heavily since. 

The Nazis are also banking on new 
weapons, such as their radio-guided 
aerial bombs; midget submarines, simi- 
lar to the ones employed by the British 
and the Japanese; and the giant rocket 
guns, mortars, and other equipment. 

The Allies, doubtless, have many 
tricks up their own sleeves. As one pub- 
lication described it, “The second front 
has been the inventor’s paradise. Never 
in the history of warfare have so many 
strange gadgets been developed to 
deal with a particular operation.” We 
have already described the various 
landing craft. {See issue of Jan. 24.) 
Newer types have been perfected since 
then, also improvements of anti-tank 
guns, mortars, and numerous other 
equipment. 


Paratroops Are Coming 


A vitally important part in the inva- 
sion operations will be played by Allied 
airborne troops. They will be used on 
a more massive scale than ever before 
attempted. The airborne troops — para- 
chutists and transport-glider infantry — 
will constitute not just a menace to 
enemy communications, but a means of 
establishing a front behind the front, 
that is, a front in the rear of the enemy’s 
Atlantic Wall. In addition to intantry, 
the paratroop forces will include engi- 
neers, glider-borne ordnance, quarter- 


-mastei, signal, medical, artillery, anti- 


aircraft and anti-tank units. Their arma- 
ment.ranges from side arms to 75 mm. 
guns. It includes also bazookas, 37 mm. 
anti-tank guns, hand grenades, machine 
guns, explosives, land torpedoes, jeeps, 
and even baby bulldozers to repair 
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roads and build small landing strips. 
Last month thousands of Allied glider 


and parachute troops completed a ser.” 


ies of complicated maneuvers in Eng- 
land in the presence of Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Tedder, deputy to Al- 
lied Commander-in-Chiet Gen Eisen 
hower. During this rehearsal more than 
a thousand men landed from each wave 
of planes. It took twenty minutes for 
the gliders, swooping down at intervals 
of only a few seconds, to land their men 

The airborne troops are. however, 
only an auxiliary force. The main at- 
tack wil] have to be carried out by the 
Army. It will be up to the regular 
troops, aided by air forces and navies, 
to break through the Nazi defenses 
The invasion of Europe will be the 
greatest amphibious operation in his- 
tory. 


Allies Have Superiority 


There is little doubt that the Allies 
have superiority in numbers, equip- 
ment, and morale. This does not mean 
that it will be a pushover. The invasion 
barges will have to land on beaches 
under heavy fire. Our men will have to 
overcome barbed wire, booby traps, 
land torpedoes, mines. They will be 
under constant attack from machine 
guns and field guns in concrete em- 
placements. They will have to force 
their way through a heavily defended 
belt which may extend 29 to 50 miles 
deep. 

And after the beachheads are estab- 
lished, the crucial test wil] come when 
the enemy launches his counter-attack 
from central points like Paris or Liége, 
back of the coast. It is on this counter- 
blow that the Nazis chiefly rely to halt 
the invasion. The advantages that the 
Allied forces will enjoy are, first, com- 
mand of the skies — an impenetrable air 
umbrella; second, contro] of the seas 
by the largest naval armada ever as- 
sembled; and finally, the best equip- 


ment that American and British in- 


genuity can produce. These, in addi. 
tion to numerical strength and morale 
wil] be decisive factors. 

How strong, finally, is Germany? She 
is believed to have lost, in killed, 
wounded, or captured, between two- 
and-a-half and fow million men. The 
German army today is estimated to 
number about 325 divisions. Of this 
total, about 180 divisions have been 
fighting the Russians on the Eastern 
front. Some 50 divisions are presumed 
to be in France and the Low Countries ~ 
(The average strength of a German 
division is between 12,000 and 15,000 
men.) Stockholm reports that 50 divi- 
sions are being shifted from the East 
to reinforce the Atlantic coast. The Ger- 
man army of toda, is not the same 
as it was in 1939-40. Its quality has 
been impaired by heavy casualties and 
the exhaustion of vears of effort. 


Luftwaffe Weakened 


How about the Luftwaffe? A joint 
statement issued in April by the British 
air ministry and U. S. strategic air 
forces declared that the German ai 
reserves are now “a mere trickle in the 
pipeline between factory and operating 
units For three successive months 
the German fighter torce has lost more 
planes than its plants could manufac 
ture.” The Luftwaffe offered almost nm 
resistance to recent bombing attacks 
According to Hanson W. Baldwin. Ger- 
man planes are outnumbered in west 
ern Europe 2 or 3 to 1, and in the 
Mediterranean as much as 8 or 10 to 
1. Moreover, in quality they do not 
measure up to American and British air 
craft. 

Finally, economically Germany in 
the last two years has been sub 
jected to a double-barreled blockade. 
from the sea and from the air. Aerial 
bombings have destroyed stored re 
serves and the sea blockade has pre- 
vented imports of needed products 
Allied air attacks are estimated to have 
cut the total) German industria] output 
by some 20 per cent. 

That is the picture on the eve ot D 
Day, as we on the home front hold up 
our fingers in a V for victory. 


From the heaven above, the earth 
beneath, and the water under the 
earth, Allied might wil: roll in on D- 
Day. The paratroops, tanks, flame 
throwers, barges in these pictures 
represent but a fraction of the huge 
equipment the invaders will bring 


(Photos from internations! News Press Assn.. Britis: 
Information Servicer | 





An exciting moment in a tank 
demonstration is pointed out to 
General Eisenhower and his 
depoty, Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder (left), during rehearsal 
by the invasion forces. 

from i > ee Press 


Assn., Harris & Ewing, European 
News Service.) 


THE LEADERS 


T Creation of the greatest multi-nation invasion force in history under unified 

command is the work of 53-year-old General Dwight D. Eisenhower of Kansas. 
In World War I he commanded engineer and tank posts in U. S.; later he built 
airfields in the Philippines; became a pilot at 47; was chief of war plans division 
in 1942; was commander-in-chief of Tunisia and Sicily campaigns. Combining 
diplomacy with decision, daring with accuracy, breezy smile with quiet courtesy, 
he has welded British, American, Dominion, Imperial, and free European forces 
into a potent, cooperative invasion force that can crush Germany. 

His deputy commander-in-chief is air chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, 
wry-humored Scot, formerly Allied air chief in Tunisia and Sicily. 

Eisenhower's chief of staff is Maj. General Walter Bedell Smith (U.S.). His 
invasion commanders, besides those pictured, include Maj. General Alexander 
Patch (U. S.), Lieut. General George Patton (U.S.), Lieut. General Henry Crerar 
(Canada), air chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris (Britain), Lieut. General Carl 
Spaatz (U. S.), air Vice Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham (Britain), and Maj. Gen- 


eral James Doolittle (U. S.). 


General Sir Bernard L. Montgom- 

ery, commander British invasion 
armies, is a tactical wizard, relentless in 
battle. He fought in India, ~“alestine, 
Dunkirk; trained southeast Britain’s 
1940 defense army; routed Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps from Libya; led 8th Army 
in Italy. This Ulsterman, a bishop’s son, 
has been a soldier 36 of his 56 years, 
has won the D.S.O, 


Air chief Marshal Sir Trafford L. 

Leigh-Mallory, commander-in-chief 
of Allied air forces, ‘51,. started to be 
a lawyer. Entered army as a private, 
fought in France 1914; joined Royal 
Flying Corps 1916; directed RAF 
fighter wing during blitz; “developed 
Free Polish air\force; in 1942 headed 
whole fighter command “umbrella” for 
Dieppe raid. 


Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, 

commander - in - chief of Allied 
navies, entered navy at 15, headed 
World War I famed Dover Patrol, 
served on China station, was chief of 
staff of home fleet 1935. This studious, 
61-year-old able administrator com- 
manded operations in evacuation of 
Dunkirk, led naval invasion of Oran, 
Algiers, Sicily. -------- pe 


Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, de- 

fender-in-chief of the Continent, is 
Hitler’s best tactician; used dash, sur- 
prise, and speed to develop panzer tech- 
nique; led tank thrusts into Poland and 
France; built up defeated Afrika Korps. 
A Bavarian peasant, considered “up- 
start” by the Junkers, he is a boastful, 
callous, rawboned “desert fox.” He was 
one of the early storm troop bosses. 


Lieut. General Omar N. Bradley, 

senior commander U. S. ground 
forces, is a lean, 51-year-old Missou- 
rian, an imperturbable, modest infantry 
man, West Point baseball star, crack 
skeet shooter. Taught math and tactics 
at Fort Benning. Never crossed the At- 
lantic until] 1942, when he led 2nd 
Corps, captured Bizerte, Tunisia. Fought 
in Sicily. 


Major General Lewis Hyde Brere- 

ton, commander U. S. 9th (tacti- 
cal) air force, is a “swearin’, fightin’” 
Pennsylvanian. Trained at Annapolis, he 
switched to coast artillery, was pioneer 
flyer and fighter-pilot in France. After 
Pearl Harbor led Flying Fortresses in 
Indies, commanded all U. S. air forces 
in India. His British counterpart is air 
Vice Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham. 


Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, com- 

mander U. S. task force, is a 55- 
year-old Philadelphian, a gunnery ex- 
pert. Served at Canton during Sun 
Yat Sen revolution, helped develop 14- 
inch railway guns and depth charges in 
World War I; aide to Presidents Wil- 
son and Harding; naval attaché in Lon- 
don 19389; since 194} director of naval 
intelligence. 


Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, 

commander of defenses of western 
Europe, is an austere Prussian aristo- 
crat who scorns the Gestapo. Now 68, 
he entered the army at 12, was chief of 
staff of an army corps in World War 
I, held Berlin for Hindenburg in the 
1932 parliamentary crisis. In 1940 led 
drives into southern Poland and central 
France. re 
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salute! Standing at the door of Montgomery Ward's taking the smiling 
greetings of pretty employees was easier than carrying out Mr. Avery. 


ID President Roosevelt exceed his 

legal powers as commander-in- 
chiet of the nation at war in seizing 
the’ Chicago plants of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, the nation’s second 
largest merchandising organization, tor 
refusing to obey an order of the War 
Labor Board? 

Partisan opinions, violently con or 
pro, fill the air. The issue was drama 
tized for newspaper readers by a photo- 
graph of two military policemen carry 
ing out of his office Sewell L. Avery, 
chairman of the board of Montgomery 
Ward. 

Congress is up in arms over the un- 
precedented spectacle of U. S. soldiers 
physically removing a corporation presi 
dent from his desk. But some members 
insist that the President, the Attorney 
General, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who directed the seizure, had 
no choice if the authority of the Gov 
ernment was to be maintained. Congres- 
sional - investigations supported by 
members of both major parties are 
under way.. 


Case History 


The background tacts are these: 
Sewell L. Avery, chairman of Montgom 
ery Ward, refused to accede to a unani- 
mous War Labor Board order in iate 


1942 which requested Mr Avery to in 
clude a “maintenance of membership” 
clause in his contract with the CIO 
union in his plant. This means that any 
employee can decide in advance whether 
or not he wishes to join the union, but 
once in, must pay his dues for the lite 
ot the contract (in this case, one vear) 
Finally, President Roosevelt personally 
directed Mr Avery to comply with the 
Board’s order Mr. Avery then stated 
he would do so “under duress.” At that 
time the case received front page at 
tention in the press and in addition the 
company spent $400,000 presenting its 
side of the dispute in large advertise- 
ments throughout the country 

Last January more trouble was stirred 
up when Mr. Avery again defied a War 
Labor Board order to continue in force 
his contract with the union unti] an 
election could be held to determine the 
union’s status as the workers’ bargain- 
ing agent. Nothing was done in the 
matter for three months; then in April 
the workers struck. because of this lack 
of action. ae 

President. Roosevelt immediately or- 
dered the strikers back to their jobs and 
requested the Montgomery Ward man. 
agement to comply with the Labor 
Board’s directive “forthwith” The 
workers went back, but Mr. Avery still] 


By Creighton J. Hill 
Our Washington Corresponden} 


retused to comply. [he Attorney Gen 
era] gave him a chance to allow the De 
partment of Commerce to take over the 
plant, and upon refusal brought in the 
soldiers 

The case has now settled down to 
the orderly process of the courts. It will 
be a long fight - and there is more in 
volved in it than merely the settle. 
ment of the specific matter. of Mont 
gomery Ward. 

It should be poimted out that M: 
Avery has acted consistently throughout 
two years of battling—with. the Wa: 
Labor Board. He defied the Presidential 
authority on the ground that Montgom 
ery Ward is not a war industry He 
retused to recognize the War Labo 
Board order of maintenance-of-union 
membership contract on the ground that 
the union could-no longer claim a ma 
jority of the employees in the Chicag« 
plant And he objected ‘to the holding 
of an election -~ong his employees to 
determine whether or not the union had 
a majority 


Ward's Legal Strategy 


His action was not simply) a hot-tem 
pered refusal to permit outside inter 
ference with his management of the 
company On the contrary, his action 
was based on the strategy of forcing 
the Government (by use of troops i! 
necessary) to take possession of the 
company without any show of compli 
ance on his part with the President's 
directive. 

This will enable the company, in the 
inevitable Federal] court litigation, to 
bring suit without in any way prejudic 
ing its claims that the President lacks 
authority under the Constitution, and 
under his war-time grants of power, to 
seize a company engaged in civilian 
work exclusively The Attorney General 
claims, however, that Ward plants are 
producing produets needed by the farm 
ers and the armed forces and are there- 
fore subject to the President’s wartime 
powers. 

Thus a protracted legal test of the 
President’s war-time emergency powers 
is in the making. Now that we are ove! 
the hump in war production it is de 
termined that these powers shall be 
cut down as rapidly as possible to 
peacetime size. 
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May 22-26, 1944 


THE PARTIES PREPARE 
~ FOR "E" DAY 7 


Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions Will Meet in Chicago to 
.Nominate Presidential 


Che neg Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, who says he is not a 
candidate, and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who won't discuss the sub- 
ject, are expected to be the Republican 
and Democratic candidates for Presi- 
dent in the November election. 

Of course, “there’s many a slip twixt 
the cup and the lip.” Dewey may be 
pushed aside by a “dark horse,” as 
he was by Wendell Willkie in 1940. 
Roosevelt may refuse to run for a fourth 
term. But few Americans really expect 
surprises when the major parties meet 
this summer in Chicago to nominate 
their presidential candidates. Observers 
agree, however, that it’s anybody’s 
guess who the vice presidential candi- 
dates will be, particularly on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

The Republican National Convention 
will-open on June 26. The Democratic 
National Convention will meet on July 
19. Both parties picked Chicago when 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
recommended the choice of this cén- 
trally-located city in order to reduce civ- 
ilian travel. The parties also have agreed 
to discourage attendance at the conven- 
tion by families of delegates or po- 
litical sightseers. 


The Make-up of the Conventions 


By the time the Republican conven- 
tion opens, 14 presidential preference 
primaries will have been held to select 
delegates to the conventions. Other del- 
egates will be selected by party meet- 
ings in the states. (See April 3 issue, 
Presidential Primaries: First Round.) 

How do the parties determine -the 
number of delegates each state shall 
have at the conventions? The rules of 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
differ slightly. In 1940 the Democrats 
had 1,100 delegates, the Republicans 
1,000. 

The 1944 Democratic National Con- 
vention will have 76 more delegates 
than that of 1940. This increase was 
decided on by the 1940 convention. 
It ordered a bonus of two additional 
delegates at large from each state cast- 
ing its electoral vote for the party’s pres- 
idential ticket that year. Thirty-eight 
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Candidates 











Justus, Sioux City Journal 


Two Sphinxes are twice as silent as one! 


states with an electoral vote of 449 
backed the Roosevelt-Wallacc ticket. 
The two-delegate bonus was regard- 
ed at the time as a reward to the Dem- 
ocratic-voting Southern states to offset 
the fact that the 1986 convention had 
abolished the two-thirds rule. That rule 
required that a nominee must receive 
the votes of at least two-thirds of the 
delegates. Under the two-thirds rule, 
Southern states had in effect a veto 
power over any candidate they opposed. 


Convention Mathematics 


The two-thirds rule is expected to 
cause some fireworks at the 1944 con- 
vention. Anti-New Deal Southern Dem- 
ocrdts are preparing to demand that 
the majority rule be discarded and the 
old two-thirds system restored. But vet- 
eran party leaders believe that this at- 
tempt will fail. 

While the voting strength in the 1944 
convention will be increased, there will 
actually be fewer delegates present. 
How does this happen? In 1940 the con- 
vention was crowded with fractional- 
voting delegates, having one eighth, one 
sixteenth, or one thirty-second of a vote. 
There were 1,300 delegates to cast 
1,100 votes. This splitting of a vote 
among several delegates has been used 
in the past to avoid fights between rivel 
groups in a state, or to reward local 
party leaders with a trip to the conven- 
tion. But the 1940 convention did away 
with such rules, and this year no dele- 
gate can have less than half a vote. 

The 1944 Republican National Con- 
vention will have a delegate voting 
strength of 1,059, an increase of 59 
over 1940. Thirty states and Hawaii 
will have larger delegations, and five 
states smaller ones, because of changes 


designed to stimulate Republican vot- 
ing in the presidential election. The 
1940 convention at Philadelphia adopt- 
ed new rules rewarding states which 
got out the Republican vote, and pe- 
nalizing states — particularly in the South 
— which had a small Republican vote. 

The ten states which cast their elec 
toral votes for Wendell Willkie in 1940 
will get a bonus of three delegates at 
large. These states are: Colorado, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota and 
Vermont. Eleven other states will get 
a three-delegate bonus for electing Re- 
publican Senators in 1942 after failing 
to go Republican in the 1940 presiden- 
tial election. 


The Main Committees 


The National Convention will be 
called to order by the Chairmen of the 
National Committees — Harrison E. 
Spangler for the Republicans, and Rob- 
ert E, Hannegan for the Democrats. 
Then two days usually are devoted to 
preliminaries. Temporary officials are 
selected. The Committee on Credentials 
reports on which delegates are eligible 
to be seated (occasionally there is a 
contest between delegates from a 
state). The Committee on Permanent 
Organization selects the permanent of- 
ficers of the convention, which are rec- 
ommended by the party’s National 
Committee. The Committee on Rules 
meets to consider procedure of the con- 
vention. And the Committee on Plat- 
form and Resolutions goes to work. One 
member of each state delegation serves 
on each of these four committees. 

Members of the Committee on Plat- 
form and Resolutions usually spend 
many hours hammering out a party plat- 








form, composed of “planks” the party 
stands for and promises to carry out if 
elected. In general, the party platforms 
take a firm stand in favor of things that 
most voters favor, and say little about 
things that might arouse the opposition 
of large groups of voters. It follows, 
therefore, that’ party platforms should 
be studied with care by the voters. As 
veteran politicians say: “A party plat- 
form is like the platform of a train. You 
get in on it, but you don’t ride on it.” 


Keynotes and Favorite Sons 


The opening speech at the conven- 
tion is delivered by the Temporary 
Chajrman, or “keynote” speaker. The 
“keynote” speech is carefully prepared 
by the party leaders, who study pub- 
lic opinion closely and construct the 
speech to fit the mood of the voters. 
The speaker is expected to “tear the 
hide off’ the opposition party and 
arouse the enthusiasm of the delegates 
and the all-important radio audience. 
Public opinion polls have shown, for in- 
stance, that Republican voters .are less 
confident of winning the 1944 election 
than the Democrats. It will be the 
job of the Republican “keynoter” to 
banish all doubts from Republican 
minds. California’s Governor — Earl 
Warren — will be the “keynote” speak- 
er at the 1944 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Following the “keynote” speech, the 
Permanent Chairman takes charge of 
convention proceedings. Since no dele- 
gate can speak, or make a motion, until 
recognized by the chairman, this official 
exercises great power over the conven- 
tion. Representative Joseph W. Martin 
of Massachusetts, Minority Leader of 
the House of Representatives, will be 
Permanent Chairman of the Republican 
convention. Hie held that post in 1940. 

After the opening speeches, and the 
reports of the committees, the conven- 
tion pluriges into the job of nominating 
the party candidates. Each state is 
called in alphabetical order to express 
its preference for the presidential nomi- 
nation. It may offer the name of its 
“favorite son” (Nebraska’s Governor 
Dwight Griswold or California’s Earl 
Warren). Or the state may second the 
nomination of some other candidate. 

Sound and fury play a big part in 
a national convention. When a candi- 
date is nominated, his supporters form 
a parade, singing and shouting and 
waving banners. They try to make this 
demonstration of lung power last longer 
than that of rival candidates. When 
several candidates enter the convention 
wth strong support they may become 
deadlocked. Then the nomination may 
finally go to some comparatively un- 
known candidate — a “dark horse.” This 


STATE COMMITTEES 


COUNTY COMMITTEES 


WARD COMMITTEES 


TOWN COMMITTEES 





Chart by Pictorial! Statistics, Inc. for “Government in Action’ (Harcourt Brace) 
This chart shows how our two major political parties are organized like 
a huge pyramid. At the top is the national committee, which directs the 
presidential campaign and keeps in touch with state and local groups. 


used to happen frequeniiy in Democrat- 
ic conventions until the two-thirds rule 


on voting was abolished. 
The Vice Presidency 


When the party’s presidential candi- 
date is nominated the leaders get to- 
gether and select his running-mate, the 
candidate for Vice President. Geogra- 
phy usually is important in determining 
the man who is selected. For instance, 
if the presidential candidate is from 
the East, the vice presidential candi- 
date may be selected from the Far West 
or Middle West. He is likely to be a 
man who has not made too many politi- 
cal enemies. When the party leaders 
decide on such a man they put his name 
before the convention. The delegates, 
worn out by this time, generally ac- 
cept the candidate without argument. 

This system of seltcting the vice 
presidential candidate sometimes is up- 
set. A President who has been renomi- 
nated by the convention usually has the 
final word on who his running-mate 
shall be. This happened in 1940 when 
President Roosevelt insisted that the 
Democratic convention nominate Henry 
A. Wallace, although he was not pop- 
ular with party leaders. 

“It cannot be said,” writes Thomas L. 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 


“that good men have not been nomi-. 


nated for Vice President, but certainly 
the best man fitted to succeed to the 


Presidency in case of an emergency has 
not always been chosen. 

“Lots of people have begun to think 
that perhaps this is the year,” he adds, 
“when some care should be taken, be- 
cause of the war and its burden on the 
Presidency, and because the postwar 
period is sure to raise problems requir- 
ing the best that the nation can find in 
both the Presidency and the Vice Fresi- 
dency... .” 

Who directs the campaign after the 
conventions? The executive power is 
held by the National Committees of the 
parties. A National Chairman is select- 
ed by the Committee with the approval 
of the new presidential candidate. After 
the 1944 conventions, a new National 
Chairman may take over the direction 
of the Republican campaign, but the 
present Democratic Chairman, Robert 
E. Hannegan, will probably continue in 
his post if President Roosevelt runs. 

In this present war crisis the voters 
of the nation will have to keep their 
wits about them. Every political cam- 
paign brings its full share of rabble- 
rousing oratory, whispering campaigns 
against candidates, and misleading 
statements. The 1944 campaign will be 
no exception. Voters need to take seri- 
ously their obligations as citizens, to 
study the issues deeply, and to hunt for 
the facts. Students can prepare now to 
become the intelligent voters the nation 
greatly needs. 
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Here Are the Candidates 


The Republicans 


¥ THE words ot political writers, 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is “very successfully not-running 
tor the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion.” Governor Dewey has often pub 
licly pledged himself not to seek the 
nomination. Recent events on the politi- 
cal front indicate that the nomination 
will seek the Governor. 

Wendell Willkie, the Republican 


nominee in 1940 and Governor Dewey’s . 


strongest rival, withdrew from the race 
after his decisive defeat in the Wiscon- 
sin primaries. He remains, however, a 
powerful figure in the party, with con- 
siderable rank and file support. 

Another obstacle to Dewey’s nomina- 
tion was removed when General Doug- 
las MacArthur declared that he neither 
desired nor would accept the nomina- 
tion. General MacArthur was strongly 
supported by isolationist leaders. 

The 42-year-old New York Governor, 
who first won attention as the youthful 
racket-busting District Attorney of New 
York County, gained a striking victory 
in the recent Pennsylvania primary elec- 
tion. Nearly one-fourth of some 650,- 
000 Republican voters wrote in his 
name to signify their preference for 
his nomination. 

Any opposition to Dewey at the Chi- 
cago convention will probably come 
from Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio and Lieutenant Commander Har- 
old E. Stassen. Governor Bricker, who 


is serving his third term as Ohio’s chief 
executive, ran fifth in the Pennsylvania 
primary. He has insisted that he will 
not accept the vice presidential nomi- 
nation and wants “the presidential 
nomination or nothing.” Lieutenant 
Commander Stassen, now 36, resigned 
as Governor of Minnesota after win- 
ning a third term in 1942, and now is 
serving in the Southwest Pacific. He is 
a strong internationalist. " 

Should the convention become dead- 
‘ocked (a possibility most observers dis- 
miss), Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
might emerge as a conservative com- 
promise condidate. He is supporting 
Governor Bricker this year, but some 
Republican leaders still look upon Taft 
as a possible “dark horse” candidate. 
Another “dark horse” candidate is Eric 
Johnston, popular president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Governor Earl Warren. of California, 
“keynote” speaker at the Republican 
convention, has been widely suggested 
as the party’s vice presidential candi- 
date. A Dewey-Warren ticket would 
have geographical balance. 

Governor Warren was the winner of 
other state offices before he became 
Governor in 1942. Until he ran for Gov- 
ernor, he had always been nominated 
by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. If Governor Warren is 
not the vice presidential nominee, that 
post may go to either Governor Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Stassen, or Representative Ev- 
erett Dirksen of Illinois. 


RAYBURN BARKLEY 


International News 


International News 


The Democrats 


Democratic party leaders sum up their 
situation with the declaration that “It’s 
either Roosevelt or else.” Several of 
these leaders dislike the President’s do- 
mestic policies, but they generally agree 
that if he doesn’t run for a fourth term 
the party is “sunk.” 

President Roosevelt wen the Demo- 
cratic primary in Pennsylvania with 
about 300,000 votes. He also polled 
5,612 write-in votes in the Republican 
primary. A stop-Roosevelt movement in 
the Massachusetts Democratic primary 
was promptly killed by the voters. Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia has also 
been urged for President by some con- 
servative anti-New Dealers. 

Since President Roosevelt seems as- 
sured of re-nomination, the contest for 
the vice presidential nomination may 
provide the only excitement at the 
Democratic convention. Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace has considerable 
labor and liberal support, but party 
leaders strongly oppose him. They ar- 
gue that the President can quiet rest- 
less anti-New Dealers in the South, 
only if he drops Vice President Wallace. 

Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
of Texas, Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, who won fame when he re- 
volted against the President’s tax bill 
veto, and Senator Harry Truman of Mis- 
souri, whose Senate committee investi- 
gations of the war effort have been most 
effective, are among those mentioned 
for the vice presidential nomination. 


TRUMAN BYRD 
Harris & Ewing 











SEMESTER REVIEW TEST FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Based on Social Studies Edition of Scholastic, Vol. 44, Feb. 1944 to May 1944 inclusive. Key to answers in Teacher Edition. 
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1. ON THE MAP. Each number on this map indicates an important place— 
a country, city (shown by a dot), river, or other feature. On a separate sheet 
write the appropriate name for each of the numbers.. Total, 25 points. 


ll. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by in- 
serting the proper numbers in the 
parentheses. 20 points. 


1. George W. ( ) Argentine President. 
Goethals ( ) Founder of Tuske- 
2. Chester gee Institute. 
Bowles dd f : 
_ William F. ( ) Bui "¢ of Panama 
Halsey Canal. 
. Booker T. ) TVA Chairman. 
Washington ( ) Chiet Justice of Su- 
, Y -L. oe preme Court. 
enzie Kin 
. s ) Canadian 
Minister. 


3 

4 

5 

6. Francois Prime 
7 ) U. S. Commander in 
8 

9 


de Menthon 
Pacific. 


) OPA Administrator. 

) French underground 
leader. 

) First. President ot 
A. F. of L. 


Gompers 

. Harlan F. 
Stone 

. Edelmiro 
Farrell 
10. David 

Lilienthal 


ili. EVENTS AT HOME 


Underscore correct phrase. 20 points. 

1. OPA figures show that since April, 
1948, U, S. living costs have increased: 
(a) 5%; (b) 3%; (c) 0%. 

2. A- recent Supreme Court decision 
affecting Texas Negroes: (a) removed 


discrimination in war industry; (b) ex- 
tended voting rights; (c) abolished seg- 
regation of Negro school children. 

3. The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is: (a) organization of busi- 
ness men; (b) Federal government 
agency; (c) international federation of 
labor. 

4. In 1944 we may expect to have 
more: (a) milk; (b) butter; (c) gaso- 
line. 

5. The “GI Bill of Rights” ¢ovides 
tog: (a) mustering out pay; (b) unem- 
ployment benefits and educational aid; 
(c) veterans’ bonus. 

6. A Republican presidential possi- 
bility who_has declared he will not ac- 
cept nomination is: (a) MacArthur; 
(b) Willkie; (c) Dewey. 

7. The money Americans have to 
spend this year exceeds available goods 
and services by approximately: (a) 
$37,000,000; (b) %$370,000,000; (c) 
$37,000,000,000. 

8. The compromise soldier vote bill 
became a law: (a) over the President’s 
veto; (b) without his signature; (c) 
with his official approval. _ 

9. Selective service figures call for a 
monthly draft of: (a) 150,000; (b) 
240,000; (c) 60,000. 

10. The Montgomery Ward case is 


now in the hands of the: (a) War 
Labor Board; (b) Congress; (c) courts. 


IV. EVENTS ABROAD 


Underscore correct phrase. 20 points. 

1. In Dec., 1948, Czechoslovakia 
signed a treaty of friendship with: (a) 
Poland; (b) Russia; (c) Lithuania. 

2. United Nations have stated offi- 
cially that Germany must: (a) .send 
workers to rebuild ravaged countries; 
(b) pay for destruction her armies 
caused; (c) compensate for pcoperties 
illegally seized. 

3. Spain has supplied Germany with: 
(a) metals; (b) oil; (c) foodstuffs. 

4. Allied leaders have been disturbed 
by a boundary dispute between: (a) 
Poland and Russia; (b) Russia and 
Czechoslovakia; (c) France and Britain. 

5.London reports officially that 
Yugoslavia’s strongest guerrilla group 
supports: (a) Josip Brozovich; (b) 
Ante Pavelich; (c) Draja Mikhailovich. 

6. In Dec., 1943, Axis sympathizers 
won control of: (a) Bolivia; (b) Peru; 
(c) Brazil. 

7. The Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion was organized to develop oil fields: 
(a) at home and abroad; (b) in foreign 
countries; (c) in the Middle East only. 

8. The “island ‘skipping” technique 
achieved a major victory in the: (a) 
Marshalls; (b) Gilberts; (c) Solomons. 

9. The Imperial Rule Assistance Po- 
litical Association is a: (a) Japanese 
political organization; (b) British gov- 
erning body in India; (c) Joint U. S.- 
Philippine administrative body. 

10. In the spring of 1944 the British 
war effort was hampered by coal strikes 
in: (a) Eire; (b) Scotland; (c) Wales. 


V. POSTWAR WORLD 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 15 points. 

1. Findings of Brookings experts in- 
dicate that increased production always 
results in a proportionate increase in 
employment. 

2. The Keynes-Hansen group claim 
that if the government tries to pay off 
its debt completely the country will 
have a depression. 

8. The Baruch report advocates gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
postwar industries. 

4. NRPB_ recommended _ increased 
tederal grants for pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

5. Industrial experts predict steel 
will not be able to compete with light 
metals and plastics in postwar industry. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS § - 


16. What Is an American? 


4 

A HUNDRED and fifty years ago 

the French immigrant Crevecoeur 
asked the famous question, “What then 
is the American, this new man?” No 
other question has so intrigued students 
of American history. What conclusions 
about the American character can we 
draw from our brief examination of 
American institutions? 

First, it is clear that the American 
character is a product of inheritance 
and environment. The inheritance is an 
amalgam of Old World and New; the 
environment almost wholly new. Our 
fundamental institutions —the family, 
the state, religion — we share with peo- 
ples of Western Europe. What is most 
interesting here is the predominance of 
British influence. Though America has 
drawn heavily from other nations and 
peoples — Germany, Ireland, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia — none of them has 
had the influence on American institu- 
tions that England has. 

Second, most of our inherited insti- 
tutions underwent a sea-change as they 
were transferred to America. This proc- 
ess of Americanization varied from sec- 
tion to section and from year to year. 
Some institutions — the common law, 
for example — reveal only slight change. 
Others, like education, reveal profound 
changes. 


We Believe in Democracy 


Third, the process of Americanization 
usually meant democratization. Amer- 
ica took Old World institutions and 
made them more popular. It introduced 
into their operation the principle of 


equality, and a certain flexibility. Life ‘ 


here was less orderly, society less rigid. 
There was constant need for ingenuity, 
for adaptability to new necessities. 

But, fourth, this democratization of 
institutions here was not a deliberate 
affair. Americans did. not first adopt a 
philosophy of democracy and then set 
about to make their law or language or 
social relations conform to that prin- 
ciple. They developed American ways 
of doing things, and of thinking, in 
response to immediate needs. 

And this brings us to a fifth consid- 
eration, namely that divergence from 
Old World institutions was greater in a 
vaore primitive society and grows less 
as society becomes more highly indus- 
trialized. 

Technological. changes are interna- 
tional in character and make for stand- 
ardization. It may be that in. time so- 


cieties that live in much the same kind 
of houses and cities, work with similar 
tools, listen to radios, and so forth, will 
come to be more and more alike. 

_ Yet thesé forces making for standardi- 
zation cannot wholly overcome natural 
environment. You can _ air-condition 
houses in Kansas or Texas, but you can- 
not air-condition the wéather or the 
crops. Life in Kansas and Texas will 
continue to be profoundly modified by 
weather and soil, by ways of making 
a living that grow out of weather and 
soil. America, in short, will continue 
to be American, no matter what the 
technologists provide for us in the days 
to come. 

Out of all this heritage of history, 
now centuries old, an American type 
has emerged—-even a physical type. 
Americans who stay home may see dif- 
ferences among old-stock English-Amer- 
icans, German-Americans, Italian-Amer- 
icans, Jewish-Americans, so forth. But 
all these different people are more 
American than they are anything else. 
The English are deeply impressed with 
the fact that the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans in their island now all 
have common characteristics. The rhy- 
thm of their speech, their talk, their 
attitudes of mind, their conduct all 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 




















Drawing by George M. Richards from ‘‘America Yes- 
terday and Today’’ (Macmillan) 


bear-a distinctive American imprint. 

What then is this new man, this 
American? The American is amiable, 
tolerant, careless, casual, restless, op- 
timistic, generous, self-reliant, practical, 
complacent, inquisitive, independent. 
He likes liberty as a practical thing: he 
doesn’t propose to be pushed around. 
He believes in equality in principle, with 
notable exceptions in practice. He. sees 
no reason why he should not marry the 
boss’s daughter or join the country 
club. 


America, the Great Experiment 


He believes deeply in the future, and 
is optimistic by nature. This has been 
the land of great opportunities and 
every American is convinced that he 
will have a second chance, and that his 
son can sit in the White House or make 
a million dollars. He is restless, changes 
easily from job to job, from town to 
town. He is accustomed to fend for 
himself, prefers short cuts, is willing 
to try anything once. America itself is 
a great experiment. 

The American is easy-going, gener- 


. ous and kindly, does not readily think 


poorly of his fellow-men, is indulgent 
with those around him, is easily satis- 
fied with second-rate results. He rea- 
lizes that the nation is wonderfully rich 
and that it can afford to be lax and 
generous. He cannot readily grasp the 
reality of evil or of tragedy, for Amer- 
ica has never known defeat or serious 
want. This is one reason why we were 
so long in understanding the real nature 
of the Nazi and Fascist menace and 
why we have been so shocked at revela- 
tions of Japanese and German deprav- 
ity. 

The American is violent in tempera- 
ment, but basically he is quiet and or- 
derly. His movies, his radio programs, 
his advertisements. go to absurd ex- 
tremes. He shouts himself hoarse at foot- 
ball games. He is violently partisan in 
political campaigns, but readily accepts 
their results. His humor runs to tal! 
stories and exaggerations. But under- 
neath it all is good nature and sportman- 
ship. 

The American is idealistic rather than 
materialistic. No notion of foreigners is 
more erroneous than the notion that 
Americans are money-chasers or Shiy- 
locks. He loves doing things in a big 
way; he admires buildings for their 
size, organizations for their numbers. 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Education and Public Opinion 
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ILLIONS of words have been writ- 

ten on the postwar problems of 
“What to do with Germany.” Ameri- 
cans endlessly discuss how to re-edu- 
cate the Nazified German youth. Some 
far-seeing observers suggest, however, 
that we must give more thought to the 
“re-education” of ourselves if we don't 
want to “lose the peace” again. 

Sir Norman Angell remarked that 
learned psychiatrists have debated the 
question: “Is Germany Incurable?” but 
no forums have discussed the more im- 
portant questions: “Are the Allies In- 
curable? Will they make the same mis- 
takes they made after World War I?” 

“We can be sure,” wrote Maxwell S. 
Stewart in the Public Affairs pamphlet, 
After the War, “that the people of the 
United States do not want another war. 
Nor do they want their government to 
do anything which will retard economic 
reconstruction after the war. But as 
a people we have carried over certain 
ideas . . . that make it difficult for us to 
adjust our thinking to today’s world. ... 

“Without stopping to think much 
about it, for example, most Americans 
assume that we would be the losers if 
we. advanced. huge sums for postwar 
reconstruction without demanding re- 
payment. Similarly, they- would view 
with distrust any proposal for redistrib- 
uting the gold now piled up in the 
United States . . . and they are sure 
that a reduction in our tariffs would in 
some way lower our standard of liv- 


ee 
“Now it is.quite clear to economists, 
on the basis of the experience of the 
1920s, that it was the demand for re- 
payment rather than the money ad- 
vanced for reconstruction that contrib- 
uted to the depression that wrought 
such injury to the United States. Econo- 
mists are quite aware of the folly of 
piling up huge stocks of gold in this 
country and of the desirability of a gen- 
eral reduction of tariffs to stimulate 
trade. But these ideas have not yet 
got through to the American public as 
a whole. . . . A careful educational pro- 
gram is clearly needed to prepare us 
for our postwar responsibilities. . . .” 
In the April, 1944, report of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Uni- 


versity of Denver, it was noted that 
“Americans are less enthusiastic about 
war prevention measures involving 
world trade than about those ifvolving 
international organizations. . . .” The 
Research Center said: 

“While 73 per cent of the public 
agree that problems of trade between 
countries may often contribute to wars 
. . . just 65 per cent advocate in prin- 
ciple the regulation of international 
trade, and only 57 per cent would favor 
the United States joining a union of 
nations with willingness to accept trade 
regulation as a condition of member- 
ship, . . . Only 28 out of every 100 
Americans were willing to allow foreign 
goods to come into the United States 
and compete with our products, even 
if the price were lower. . . .” 

The Nazis and the Japamese war 
lords have proved that education can 
be as important a weapon of war as a 
tank or plane. When World War II 
ends we must educate all peoples, not 
just those in conquered nations, to want 
peace. This does not mean the mere 


‘ teaching of a hatred of war. It means 


the teaching of how to remove the 
causes of war, the teaching of under- 
standing and teamwork among the peo- 
ples of all nations. 


A World Education Office 


The Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace believes these ob- 
jectives can be best reached through 
an International Education Office es- 
tablished by the United Nations. 

In a pamphlet, Education and the 
People’s Peace, prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the prob- 
lems of establishing an International 
Education Office were carefully dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that this agency 
should be limited to those nations which 
accept the ideals of international co- 
operation. The agency would be a great 
center and clearing house for studies 
and data on educational subjects, and 
would have the duty of studying text- 
books and teaching materials, used or 
proposed for use in any and all coun- 
tries, in order to determine whether 
their effect would be aggressive, mili- 
taristic, or_otherwise dangerous. 

All nations should agree to refrain 
from such instruction and to submit 
copies of all textbooks and teaching ma- 


terials to the international agency. The 
defeated nations should not be expected 
to submit to any educational super- 
vision which the United Nations them- 
selves-are not prepared to undergo. 

Another important task of the agency 
would be the writing of an international 
charter of education for a free world. 
The Commission suggests that the fol- 
lowing points might be included in such 
a statement: 

1. Equal access to educational oppor- 
tunity for rich and poor alike in all 
nations. “Even countries that have gone 
far in democracy and education, such as 
Great Britain and the United States,” 
explains the Commission, “still have a 
considerable distance.to go before they 
can become fully democratic in their 
programs of educational opportunity. 


2. Complete freedom of expression 
and teaching throughout the world. No 
nation anywhere should be permitted 
to imprison its teachers for telling the 
truth. 

3. Instruction should be given in all 
school systems concerning world or- 
ganization and problems of international 
cooperation. 

4. A continuing system of adult edu- 
cation opportunities to help older peo- 
ple understand world conditions. 


Education Begins at Home 


The 1940 census disclosed that more 
than 10,000,000 adults completed no 
more than four years of school. In 1939 
the Board of Regents of New York 
State, which leads the states in educa- 
tional expenditures, reported that fewer 
than 40 out of every 100 students who 
entered the ninth grade in New York 
graduated from the twelfth, and large 
numbers even of the graduates were 
“seriously deficient in the basic tools of 
learning.” High school seniors were said 
to be weak in knowledge of their own 
communities, ready to think in terms of 
catchwords and slogans, and unwilling 
to consider their responsibilities as citi- 
zens (six out of seven said they would 
refuse a position of responsibility that 
would entail personal discomfort). 

The record of Guadalcanal, New 
Guinea, and Italy indicates that Ameri- 
can boys, a large percentage of whom 
are high school graduates, are fighting 
courageously in spite of “personal dis- 
comfort.” But War Department reports 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 32 


One of a series of 32 units 
on. Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout. the school year. 


show that 28 out of every 1,000 young 
men are rejected by the Army because 
they are too badly trained to pass even 
the simplest of literacy tests — and lack 
the ep. eacli information to receive 
Army education. 

Many educators fear that the. war- 
time emphasis on vocational education, 
science, and mathematics may bring a 
postwar decline in the liberal arts. They 
argue that the emphasis on vocational 
education arises from a misunderstand- 
ing of present ‘industrial methods. Our 
factories depend mainly on semi-skilled 
workers who are given.a short course 
in certain machine operations. Ability 
to learn is considered more important 
than previous experience. Therefore, it 
is considered important for students to 
be given liberal arts courses which 
teach th@ém how to think, instead of 
cramming their heads with a collection 
of facts they are unable to understand 
thoroughly and relate to the world 
about them. 

Other educational authorities main 
tain that we will not turn out better 
students until we provide our schools 
with better facilities and teachers. They 
say that classes in many schools are so 
large that attention cannot be given in- 
dividual students; teachers’ salaries are 
so low that the ablest people are at- 
tracted to other professions. Factory 
workers now are making $500 more a 
vear than the average teacher. The pub- 
lic’s attitude toward teachers is too 
often expressed in the slogan: “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 

“America’s unique contribution to ed- 
ucation is the conception of a free uni- 
versal schooling. But this contribution 
was made decades ago,” declared For- 
tune magazine. “Today it is clear that 
we need to take our schools more seri- 
ously. Theré are, even in large cities, 
few well-financed school systems. In 
rural areas educational standards are 
low, and in many Negro areas they are 
deplorable. ©ur country is not go- 
ing to be any better than. our school 
system; in very measurable part we 
shall get exactly the school system we 
nay for We need more schools and bet. 
ter teachers. We clearly need to make 
educational opportunities more uniform 
through the country. If the poorer 
states cannot pay the price, the Federal 
Government should. 

When a student leaves school he is 


EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES 
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exposed to various torms of mass enter- 
tainment and mass information — the 
movies, the radio, and the press. “These 
may seldom have an educational pur- 
pose,” says Fortune, “but they have a 
pronounced educational effect. 

They tend to present the trappings of 
material success, of false comfort, of 
egotistic adventure; they appeal to per- 
sonal avarice, and personal vanity. 


Media of Adult Education 


The New York Times agrees that we 
have not made good use of our forms. of 
mass entertainment and mass intorma- 
tion, but it adds that “a great vista lies 
before us when we are able more fully 
to harness radio (including television), 
the movies, and othe: old-fashioned 
media like the newspapers and maga 
zines to better effect 

The Times teels that the outstanding 
weakness of our present educational 
system is that most of us stop learning 
about the time we begin to know what 
the world is all about The great op- 
portunity then. it adds. is in the field 


tran. National Opinion Research Center, Denver 


of adult education, and it is in that 
field that progress is thus far most dis- 
appointing. : 

Radio is considered to offer the best 
opportunity for adult education, but 
only in the field of music has it seized 
upon its chance to do an effective job 
Some good drama is also available on 
the radio, and current events are well 
covered. But that is about all there is 
in the way of education, especially in 
the evening hours which are the pre- 
ferred radio listening time. 

The Times agrees that large audt- 
ences may not of their own choice pick 
out a “good” program unless it is diffi 
cult_for them to avoid doing so. “Radio, 
it argues, “could manage this by sub- 
tertuge If the networks and _ stations 
were to agree that the same hour or 
moré in the evening was to be set 
aside for the reading of good poetry, 
the classics, or the production of classi- 
ca) music there would not only 
be no way of escaping some adult edu- 
cation but the taste of a large section 
of our people might be improved 4 
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~ Youth and Government 


National Student Congress at Columbus and Model Legisla- 
tures in Many States Show Young People’s Civic Leadership 


F HIGH SCHOOL students were run- 

ning the government of the United 
States what would happen? 

The National Student Congress, 
which met April 28 and 29 in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, demonstrated what they 
would do if they were sitting in the 
seats of U. S. Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the Capito] at Washington. 

Meeting with all the formality and 
parliamentary rules that guide the ses- 
sions of the U. S. Congress in Wash- 
ington, the boy and girl “Senators” and 
“Representatives” from various sections 
of the United States debated and voted 
on a total of 30 bills and resolutions. 
Fourteen were introduced in the Senate 
and 16 in the House. 

Thirty students (18 boys and 12 
girls) from high schools in 18 states 
made up the Senate. The House was 
composed of 52 members (34 boys, 18 
girls) all from Ohio high schools. North 
High School of Columbus was host to 
the visiting legislators. The Congress is 
sponsored annually by the National For- 
ensic League. 

In previous years, both the Senate 
and the House were made up of mem- 
bers from the various states. But this 
year attendance was limited by war- 
time travel restrictions, and the sessions 
were confined to two days. 


Pass Income Limitation 


Among the most: significant legisla- 
tion passed by both the houses was the 
following: 


House Bill No. 1, introduced by Sidney 
M. Alter, of McKinley H. S., Canton, O.: 
to limit all pérsonal net incomes to a maxi- 
mum of $25,000 per individual, and net 
incomes ‘of corporations to 6 per cent of 
the total physical investment. 

Senate Bill No. 15, introduced by How- 
ard Friedman, of Classen H. S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting at elections for Fed- 
eral elected officials. (The vote was a tie 
in the Senate, and passed on the deciding 
vote of Senate President David Funk, of 
Wooster, O., H. S.) . 

House Bill No. 6, introduced by Millie 
Grosswiller, of Washington H. S., Massil- 
lon, O.; to provide for the aproval of 
treaties by both Houses of Congress by a 
majority vote. The Senate amended this 
bill to restore the two-thirds majority in 


the Senate, as at present required, while 
permitting a simple majority for the House. 
The House passed the bill as amended by 
the Senate. 

Senate Resolution No. 13, introduced by 
Richard Morrissette, of Brammel H. S., 
W. Va.: for the purpose of initiating ac- 
tion toward reestablishing the League of 
Nations to preserve peace. The resolution 
provided for the appointment of an In- 
vestigating Commission to formulate a 
policy for the reestablishment of a revised 
League. 

« Senate Bill No. 14, introduced by Roger 

Gaumer, of Newark, O., H. S.: to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
viding for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by a simple ma- 
jority of the popular vote, abolishing the 
Electoral College system. 

House Bill No. 4, introduced by Robert 
Kuba and Charles Kerester, of Chaney 
H. S., Youngstown, O.: to provide Federal 
funds to subsidize college education for 
qualified students who would be prevented 
ec going to college because of lack of 
unds. 


Bills to lower the voting age to 18; 
to provide a year of compulsory mili- 
tary training, at the age of 17, for all 
male citizens and aliens residing within 
the United States; for the establishment 
of a Federal sales tax; to provide.for an 
intelligence test for voters in Federal 
elections, were defeated. 

At the conclusion of each session, 
both the House and the Senate selected 
the members who delivered the best 
speeches from the floor. Senators Robert 
Dedman of North Dallas, Tex., H. S. 
and Robert Mertz, of Plainview, Pa., 
H. S., received this honor from the 
Senate; and in the House, Representa- 
tives Robert Henderson and Dave 
Rickey, both of Ravenna, Ohio, H. S. 


New Jersey Model Legislature 


“Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker!” 

“The gentleman from 
County.” 

“Mr. Speaker, this bill before us, As- 
sembly No. 59, has an excellent pur- 
pose. Most of us are in hearty sympathy 
— I know I am — with the aim of its 
sponsors: to protect racial minorities 
against discrimination in industry by es- 
tablishing a State Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

“But the bill contains several loop- 


Mercer 


holes and is poorly drawn. I move, Mr. 
Speaker, that Assembly Bill No. 59 be 
referred back to the Committee on 
Labor for further study and amend- 
ment.” 

“The motion is for recommittal. All 
in favor say aye. Ail opposed, nay. 
The motion is carried, and the bill goes 
back to the Committee on Labor.” 
(Eventually the revised bill was 
passed. ) 

That’s the way the debates ran at 
the Sixth Annual Model Legislature of 
the New Jersey Y.M.C.A., held in the 
State Capitol at Trenton, N. J., April 
21-22. 

Sitting in the stately Senate and As- 
sembly Chambers, in the seats of the 
real legislators, just adjourned, 150 boy 
legislators, all juniors or seniors in New 
Jersey high schools, met for two days 
and put through a program of progres- 
sive legislation that would do credit to 
any group of adult politicians. 

With George Mead, of *Westfield 
High School, as -Governor, Edmund 
Senghas of Leonia High School as 
President of the Senate, and Alfred 
Goodloe of Montclair High School as 
Speaker of the Assembly, the boys were 
elected by their local Hi-Y Clubs to 


Senate President Edmund Senghas 
hears debate in New Jersey Senate. 
Hilmar Jensen, Jr., Chaplain, and 
Roland Glover, Clerk of Senate, are 
seated below :<strum. 





was 
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N. J. Assemblymen compete for floor, while colleagues study “Bill Book.” 


Outstanding leaders of the National Student Congress (left to right): Edwin 
Abramson, Speaker of the House; Robert Dedman, Senate speaker; Robert 
Henderson, House speaker; David Funk, President of Senate. 


represent various counties of the state. 
Membership is open without restriction 
to boys of all races and creeds. . 
The Model Legislature was officially 
welcomed by the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Walter E. Edge. The boys divided 
into eight committees for consideration 
of some 80 bills previously framed and 
submitted by the local Hi-Y Clubs. 
These committees covered: Postwar 
Planning and National Defense, Con- 
servation, Education, Health, Labor, 
Highways and Motor Vehicles, Institu- 
tions and Social Welfare, Taxation and 
Finance. In day and night sessions, as- 
sisted by adult leaders and state offi- 
cials, the committees tabled many bills 
as non-essential or impractical. Others 
were vigorously discussed and amended. 
About a score of bills were favorably 
reported to each house for debate. 
Among the most interesting pieces 
of legislation figally passed were bills to: 


Provide adequate housing conditions in 
blighted tenement areas. 

Provide for youth recreation centers in 
districts in proportion to population. 

Create a State Insurance Agency for 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

Petition the Congress of the United 
States to change entrance methods of West 
Point and Annapolis from the present ap- 
pointment to an opén competitive basis. 

Provide vocational aptitude testing for 
all high school students of the state. 

Abolish segregation of colored and white 
pupils in public schools. 

Go on record as favoring United States 
participation in a World Federal Union 
after the war. 

Provide a complete physical examination 
once each year for all high school students. 

Provide more drastic punishment for 
violation of the Federal Gasoline Ration- 
ing regulations. 

Require annual secret elections of offi- 
cers in all labor unions in New Jersey. 
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The Senate and Assembly did not al- 
ways pass the bills reported to them, 


. however. They voted down by a sound 


majority a bill to lower the voting age 
in New Jersey to 18. They defeated a bill © 
to penalize all eligible voters who fail to 
vote by paying a $5.00 fine. They 
turned down a proposal to electrify all 
railroad yards near large cities in the 
year following the war. 


A National Movement 


~The New Jersey Model Legislature is 
only one, though perhaps the best estab- 
lished, of several similar sessions held 
annually in various states. New York 
held its Hi-Y Legislature last Decem- 
ber; Maryland, May 5-6; Connecticut 
and Maine at other times. 

Thirteen states were represented at 
a preliminary conference held at Prince- 
ton University before the Trenton ses- 
sions. They included, besides those 
abave, Washington, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Rhode 
sland, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. Several of these states are plan- 
ning to inaugurate Model Legislatures 
in the near future. In some of the states, 
New York, for example, girls are elected 
to the Legislature on an equal basis 
with boys. 

In some communities, such as New 
Brunswick, N. J., active programs of 
youth participation in local government, 
both municipal and county, are under 
way with good results. 

These state and local activities are 
part of a nation-wide program of “Youth 
and Government” sponsored by the 
Y.M.C.A. which is being gradually ex- 
tended throughout the country. Dr. 
John F. Sly, Professor of Politics at 
Princeton, is chairman and moving 
spirit of the national as well as the New 
Jersey state committee, of leading 
statesmen, business men, and educators. 


Pages from North H. S., Columbus, 
ran messages for Congressmen. 
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SENT A TELEGRAM DECLINING 70 
RUN FOR THE SENATE IN 1924. 
BUT HIS FRIEND, REPORTER PAUL 
ANDERSON, STOPPED THE MESSAGE. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY ANO TALKS EAGERLY WITH MANY 
FRIENOS WHO VISIT H1$ HOME (N M*COOK, NEBRASKA, 


7 oy / 
(2) WHEN HE OPPOSED THE AMERICAN DECLARATION Bi 
OF WAR (NV (917, NORRIS WAS DENOUNCED ANDO 
70LO TO STAY OUT OF NEBRASKA. 8UT HE WON 
| THE SUPPORT OF THE VOTERS, / ' 


/N6 THE POWER OF THE SPEAKER. 
OF THE HOUSE WAS DEBATEO 24 
HOURS, WHILE “UNCLE JOE” CANNON 
POURED ICE WATER ON MI$ HEAD 


IN 1933, NORRIS ‘LONG CAMPAIGN FOR 
LIC POWER PROJECTS WAS SUCCESSFUL WHEN 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SIGNED THE BILL CREATING 


3 Py 


GEORGE W. NORRIS (1861- 


Courageous Public Servant 


EORGE WILLIAM NORRIS failed to win re-election 

to the U. S. Senate in 1942. But he can look back 

on 40 years of unselfish service to the nation .in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

From the memory of his hardships as a boy in Ohio 
came his determination to make life richer and fuller 
for. the average American. 

Elected to the House as a Republican in 1902, Nor- 
ris led the revolt which broke the one-man rule of 
Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon. In 1912 Norris was 
elected to the Senate where he continued to ignore 
the advice of party bosses. 

“Father” of the mighty TVA experiment and of the 
Unicameral Legislature in Nebraska, Norris also spon- 
sored the 20th Amendment changing the inauguration 
of the President from March 4 to January 20, and pro- 


viding for a session of Congress each January. 
‘DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM. 
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HOSPITALS UNDER FIRE IN BURMA 


By GORDON S. SEAGRAVE, M.D. 


A medical missionary and the native nurses 
he trained serve the armies in the jungle 


DR. GORDON 5S. SEAGRAVE 
dedicates his exciting autobiography, 
Burma Surgeon, to people who 
toiled with him during his heroic 
last stand in the country he chose for 
his work. Seagrave was well equipped 
to run a mission in Burma, for he 
had lived there until he was 12, 
spoke Karen (a Burmese tongue) be- 
fore English, and was a fourth gen- 
eration missionary. Being a medical 
missionary was his only departure 
from family traditions. 

With his young wife and baby, Dr. 
Seagrave, just out of Johns Hopkins, 
pemniless and devoid of equipment 
except for a basketful of discarded 
instraments, returned to Burma in 
1922 to start his mission in the North 
Shan States. “All I wanted was plenty 
of jungle and thousands of sick peo- 
ple to treat, preferably with surgery,” 


YINMANA, March 30th — This is a 

grand place. The school building has 
a nice cement floor and plenty of win- 
dows. There is a laboratory with all 
sorts of glassware which we must carry 
with us if we have to move again. 
There are two teachers’ houses. The 
Friends have moved into one and our 
group is in the other. There are a lot 
of huts scattered around the grounds 
and we can put patients into them. To- 
day bombers passed over us twice, one 
formation bombing Pyinmana again. It 
is nice to have clean well water. Our 
patients had thrown bloody bandages 
into the other well at Pyinmana. 


March $3lst— Another big day. [he 
F.A.U. brought in several more truck- 
loads from Yedashe where the Chinese 
are making a big stand. They lost the 
Toungoo airfield. Magwe field has-been 
bombed, they say, and about thirty 
A.V.G. planes were destroyed on the 
ground, I guess that leaves us without 
any air support. The only decent land- 
ing ground this side of Namkham seems 
to be Pyawbwe and the Japs are over 
Pyawbwe every day. While we were get- 
ting ready to operate, an American offi- 
cer drove up and said he was Captain 
O’Hara of the Dental Corps. General 
Stilwell had ordered him to come down 


a 


he said. He got his wish, but was not 
content. His energy was enormous. 
From very unpromising material and 
very little money, he built several 
modern hospitals and trained native 
nurses whose skill, charm, and gaiety 
have since made them famous. He 
started a travelling surgery and 
opened jungle clinics run by, nurses. 

When war came to Burma, after 


the construction of the Burma Road, ~ 


the Chinese, the British, and finally 
the American armies all called upon 
the doctor and his staff for help. He 
was commissioned a major. Through 
days and nights of bombing, Dr. Sea- 
grave and his staff worked untiring] y. 
When the order came to retreat, they 
joined Genéral Stilwell, and the med- 
ical unit and the troops made ‘their 
way through jungle to Imphal, in 
Assam, the center of bitter fighting. 


to help us. Another one of those tall, 
handsome guys! What the dickens was 
I going to do with a dentist, especially 
this one! After he had watched us for 
a while he offered to do some of the 
smaller operations. He made a mess of 
a couple of simple cases and then the 
F.A.U. brought in another of those shat- 
tered jaws like the one that took me 
so long to put together in Pyinmana. 
While I was exploring the possibilities 
of the case, O’Hara took a look. 

“Listen,” he said, “I don’t know any- 
thing about surrery, but I can put that 
jaw together for you.” 

I let him go to it with a sigh of re- 
lief. By George, that fellow certainly 
knew his job! By the time he had fin- 
ished I had something I could really 
drape that face over. 

Friends (Quakers) are the tunniest 
Englishmen I ever met. They pick those 
blood-covered patients up in their arms 
as if they were sweet and lovely. Every 
Chinese seems to them to have been 
named “George.” The Friends them- 
selves don’t seem to have any last 


. names; they are teaching the nurses to 


call them “Bill” and “Eric” and “Mar- 
tin.” 


April Ist—An observation plane circled 
over us several times this morning. The 
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Associated Press map. 


Dr. Seagrave and his medical unit had to re- 
treat from Pyawbwe to Imphal, setting up new 
hospitals each time with salvaged equipment. 


Chinese have a gasoline dump fifty 
yards away from us, camouflaged by 
banian trees. I suppose the Japs were 
looking for it. I had to give the nurses 
a, tongue-thrashing because they insisted 
on staying out to watch the planes. One 
squadron passed over but didn’t drop 
any bombs on us or on Pyinmana. Cap- 
tain O’Hara is still here. Today Captain 
Eldridge, who seems to be an Army 
publicity man, paid us a visit and took 
a lot of pictures. These nurses of ours 
seemed to strike him as quite pictur- 
esque. He was so astoundéd at the idea 
of nurses driving trucks and jeeps that 
we posed a couple of pictures for him. 
When we quit work, late tonight, we 
were so tired we had a short sing. 


April 2nd — During our rush hours to- 
day several newspapermen came in, but 
I was too busy to talk to them. Heard 
later that they had been surprised to 
see Esther give three anesthetics at one 
time, jumping from table to table. We 
have five tables now. The F.A.U. stole 
one from an abandoned hospital in 
town. They are going to steal me a 
sterilizer tomorrow — “salvage” it, I 
mean. Captain O’Hara doesn’t seem to 
object quite so much to having to work 
with me as he did. But he doesn’t like 
our food! 


April 3rd — Another captain turned up 
today while I was matching the nurses 
for blood transfusion: Captain Grindlay 
trained in the Mayo Clinic after finish- 
ing Harvard. Looks just like a Mayo 
Clinic man, too! I will have to keep a 
stiff upper lip and do the best surgery 
I can. At least he hasn't operated on as 
many different parts of the body as I 
have! One of my cases today was a 
man with a bullet .through his skull. I 


‘asked Grindlay if he didn’t want to 











handle that patient, but he preferred an 
abdominal case. There was nothing for 
it but to go ahead as. if O’Hara and 
Grindlay were not there. I used my old 
trephine to remove about three square 
inches of shattered skull. Bet he dies 
tonight! 

Grindlay had a tale to tell about his 
trip down. Those planes that passed, 
over us this morning were apparently 
headed fer Mandalay because Manda- 
lay had been bombed and was burning 
madly as he came through. He had 
stopped at the medical stores there to 
ask for medicines that Colonel Williams 
requisitioned for me. The officer in 
charge said the drugs would be ready 
in three or four days. Grindlay said no, 
they would be ready right now! — and 
in half an hour he had them! Pyawbwe 
was_also bombed and the whole town 
east of the railway was burning. 

We stopped for a while and had din 
ner again on the floor. All the available 
furniture is being used in the operating 
room. Grindlay and O’Hara look dis 
gusted when they see us eating the rice 
and curry with our hands. We have 
very little silverware, but I am eating 
with my hands myself as a morale meas- 
ure. No oriental likes to be bombed, but 
if I can make these girls realize that 
their old man is in this thing on an 
equal footing with them and takes no 
privileges, they will keep on the way 
they have done, ignoring the bombings 
as if they liked them. Later I can start 
using silverware again. We make a 
special effort to give O'Hara and Grind- 
lay silverware and a suitcase or box to 
sit on. 

This morning, when the bombers 
went over, Chinese soldiers saw. some 
hypongyis near the road signalling with 
their long robes, and hanged three of 
them out of hand. Just as we were sit- 
ting down to dinner they marched two 
more past us and a minute later we 
heard a crackle of rifle shots. The Bur- 
mese are so stupid. They think that if 
Japan conquers the country they will 
immediately be given independence. 
Their reading of the proverb is, “A 
bird in the bush is worth two in the 
hand.” 

There has been tremendous traffic on 
the road past us all day. The trucks are 
going down empty and coming back 
full. Liaison men say the Chinese are 
retreating from Yedashe. What worries 
me is that bridge across the Sittang at 
Pyinmana. The bombs today dropped 
very near it. If they should destroy it 
we would cease to be of any use to the 
Chinese army. We had a consultation 
of all hands, and deeided to move on 
tonight. 


Shwemyo Cliff, April 4th - We packed 


Preset Assn. ine 


One of Dr. Seagrave’s nurses feeds 
a Yank by spoon on a jungle picnic. 


up late last night. | am afraid 1 was not 
of much use. One of the darned boxes 
lit on my foot and took of some skin. 
Those Friends were Herculean in their 
efforts. Eric can throw a hundred-and- 
fifty-pound case into a truck without 
any help. Paul is such a handsome chap 
it doesn’t seem possible that he could 
do half what he did tonight, and Tun 
Shein continually astonished me. | am 
afraid I am getting old. Had some fever 
yesterday. 

The Shwemyo Cliff bungalow is 
where we are now; first place we could 
find north of the Sittang bridge. Got 
here at four o'clock this morning, so 
tired we just dropped down on our bed- 
rolls and slept till nine. My brain case 
is still alive and, furthermore, conscious 
and up to mischief, although he seems a 
bit crazy. We unpacked and set up for 
work, but had to run for the nullahs 
every two hours as squadron after 
squadron passed over us. We are much 
too much in the 7 ‘blic (Jap) eye here. 
The bungalow is right on the brow of 
the hill where they can’t miss us, and 
today the planes swooped down and 
machine-gunned the village at the foot 
of the hill. Every time the planes had 
passed by and we returned from the 
nullahs, someone had to go after that 
brain case. Once he had run half a 
mile away. Why does he live? Hasn’t 
even got a fever! 

Had to swear at those nurses today. 
A blistering hot wind came on and they 
got fed up with running for coyer every 
time the bombers came over. 


We all went down to the river tc 
bathe. While we were bathing, a Chin- 
ese colonel discovered us and said there 
were a lot of machine-gun casualties 
ten miles down the road. The Friends 
went after them. We operated on the 
casualties under the house. The bugs 


were awful! 


April 5th, Sunday — Chinese soldiers 
are shooting Burmese fifth columnists. 
Didn't have any casualties because the 
Friends can’t locate the front! Bill 
Brough, top man of our special group of 
Friends, and I took the opportunity to 
run around in a jeep and find a more 
suitable place. Tatkon, a few miles 
nearer Pyawbwe, was our choice. It 
was raining as we loaded the trucks 
again at night, but the girls kept sing- 
ing! Nurses are commenting on the fact 
that Sunday is always our busiest day. 
Every Sunday is moving day! 

\ , 


Tatkon, April 6th—An_ observation 
plane circled over us as we got up. 
There was no place to hide except in 
a sugar-canefield, and I am scared to 
death of snakes. Prefer bombs any day! 
About a quarter of a mile away there 
was a government “Rural Uplift Cen- 
ter,” the compound of which is full of 
beautiful banian treés under which we 
could hide the trucks as well as our- 
selves. All of us felt this was a much 
nicer place, so we moved again. The 
American officers and the Friends have 
taken over a little bungalow, and our 
unit is in the upstairs floor of the school 
building, which is quite nice, now that 
we have torn out the wooden partitions 
between the rooms to let the air 
through. Blistering hot! Ko Nyunt 
burned the oatmeal again this morning, 
much to the disgust of Grindlay and 
O’Hara, I keep getting fever, so I don’t 
care what they feed us. The nurses 
give me so many injections that I man- 
age to keep on working, which is the 
most important thing. First the English 
and now General Stilwell have so much 
faith in us that we must keep going! 
In spite of our horrible food Grind- 
lay and O’Hara seem to be getting over 
their antipathy for our unit. Grindlay 


can’t understand the nurses insisting on 


making up his bed for him every day 
although they are as tired as he is. To- 
night, not having been worked to death, 
our morale was at a low ebb, so we had 
a sing. Both officers stayed for it. Nei- 
ther of them can sing, but they sit and 
listen in amazement at the wonderful 
harmony the girls raise. Geren has a 
really fine voice, but insists on singing 
soprano. Several of the Friends are 
Welshmen and are certainly an addi- 
tion! They are teaching us new tunes 


( Continued on page 20) 
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Through his songs and plays Paul Robeson speaks 
for oppressed peoples in all parts of the world 


So artists struggle for years to 
gain recognition. But Paul Robeson 
admits that opportunity knocked at his 
door, then walked right in. 

In a recent interview in New York 
where Mr. Robeson is playing the title 
role in Othello, he recalled his first the- 
atrical appearance. “I was studying law 
at Columbia University. The theater was 
farthest from my mind. In fact, I had 
studied two years for the ministry be- 
fore turning to law. My father was a 
Presbyterian minister. But somehow | 
was persuaded to take part in a play at 
the YMCA. The play appealed to me 
because it offered a chance for a serious 
performance by a Negro actor. It was 
called Simon the Cyrene The principal 
character, Simon, mentionéd in the 
Bible as the bearer of Christ’s cross, 
was thought to be a Negro. 

“Well, it turned out that triends ot 
Eugene O'Neil] were in the audience. 
As a result, I was offered a part in 
O’Neill’s play Emperor Jones and later 
in All God’s Chillun Got Wings. I still 
wasn’t sold on the theater, but I needed 
the seventy-five dollars a week I got as 
salary. Other plays followed, and soon 
I was launched on a stage career.” 

“How did you become a singer?” I 
inquired. 

“] started singing at parties just to 
entertain friends. You see, I had no 
formal voice training, although I had 
sung in the glee club at school. But 
singing gave me pleasure, so after a 
period of study, I decided to combine 
it with my acting career.” 

After achieving success on the Amer- 
ican stage, Paul Robeson went to Eu- 
rope. He fascinated his audiences with 
his fine interpretation of Negro spirit- 
uals. He also repeated most of the plays 
he had done in this country. In 1930 
he appeared in Othello. Margaret Web- 
ster, producer of this year’s Broadway 
version of the play, was in London at 
the time and saw Mr. Robeson’s per- 
formance. She decided then that she 
would some day present him as star in 
the same play in America. 

It was during his European stay that 
Pau] Robeson became interested in lan- 
guages. He had studied Latin ‘and 
Greek in high school, but now he had 
the chance to learn several tongues. 


om 


“Most Americans think it is difficult 
to learn foreign languages,” he re- 
marked. “But it’s the other way around. 
We have a much easier job learning 
them because in English we have links 
with most other languages.” He reached 
for a book called The Loom of Lan- 
guage by Frederick Bodmer to illus- 
trate his point. “Now here is a sentence 
from the Lord’s Prayer in many differ- 
ent languages,” he continued. “Notice 
the similarity between the English and 
the foreign words. If you know French 
or Latin, you can figure out the Span- 
ish and Italian. If you know German, 
you can understand most of the Dutch. 
That’s why languages should be learned 
in groups or families.” 

I asked Mr. Robeson how many lIan- 
guages he was familiar with. 

“If you mean how many I can read, 
I guess about a dozen. Of course, speak- 
ing the language or understanding con- 
versation is another matter. You really 
must live around people to acquire the 
vocabulary of everyday speech. Mine 
is mostly a literary vocabulary. I read in 
French, Spanish, German, Russian, Chi- 
nese, old Greek and Latin, and two 
African dialects. Right now I’m reading 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, and I’m 
starting on Arabic and Norwegian.” 

I was intrigued by his mention of 
African dialects, so I questioned him 
further. 

“In this country we don’t hear much 
about the -African languages. Yet in 
Haiti and in parts of Byazil they are 
actually spoken. Of course, the Negroes 
there are much nearer to Africa than 
we are. There has been a greater inter- 
change of culture since the early days 
of slavery between those countries and 
Africa. Most Negroes in America don’t 
realize that Africa has had a proud 
past. There were great Negro states in 
Africa when Europe was hardly more 
than a forest.” 

Paul Robeson should be an authority 
on African culture, for he owns a fine 
collection of books on the subject. He 
also has an equally fine collection on 
China. When he isn’t deiving into these 
subjects or studying languages, he likes 
to read books about the war. He men- 
tioned Quentin Reynolds’ The Curtain 
Rises, Walter Duranty’s U.S.S.R. — The 


Story of Soviet Russia, and John Gun- 
ther’s Inside Asia and Inside Latin 
America. 

In poetry he has been a life-long ad- 
mirer of the great Russian, Pushkin. 
Mussorgsky’s famous opera Boris Godu- 
nov is based on the poem by Pushkin. 
Even as a boy Paul Robeson felt in- 
spired by the knowledge that this emi- 
nent man was part Negro. It gave him 
courage to plan a great future. 

But the singer admits that his boy- 
hood was a happy one. His father was 
a respected member of the community, 
and the son was made to feel thor- 
oughly at home in Somerville High 
School near Princeton, New Jersey. 
Later at Rutgers University he excelled 
as a student and an athlete and won 
the coveted honor of being named to 
the All-American football team of Wal- 
ter Camp. 

Paul Robeson takes delight in his 
work because he regards it as a mis- 
sion. 

“When I sing a Negro spiritual,” he 
explained, “I like to express the feel- 
ings of an oppressed people turning to 
God for comfort and deliverance. My 
Songs of Freedom have a similar pur- 
pose. I understand the recordings are 
banned by the Nazis in the occupied 
countries. Yet the yearning for freedom 
cannot be crushed. It’s one of the things 
our boys are fighting and dying for. 
That’s why you hear so much talk about 
better treatment of the Negro. Thought- 
ful people realize we have a problem 
in this country as well as across the 
ocean. We must settle it unless we want 
an explosion later gn. One way is by 
education, another way is by law. A 
Federal law would make it impossible 
for any State to deny the vote to any 
citizen. Also we need better working 
conditions, and that’s where the unions 
can help the Negro by abolishing dis- 
crimination.” 

Paul Robeson is a true believer in 
democracy. That’s why he is working 
to secure the blessings of democracy for 
all people. 











By MARGOT DE SILVA 


A street scene in Chile shows the 
people responding to another day 


GO to the window and lean on the 
sill and look at the morning. On the 
Plaza O'Higgins the trees stand shroud- 
ed in fog—A woman in a tailored suit 
passes by — probably a school teacher. 
Directly below the window is a large 
cauldron used by the municipality to 
melt asphalt in. In the bottom of this 
big pot is a bunch of dirty rags. As I 
watch them, the rags move slightly. 
There must be some animal sleeping 
there, Is it a rat or a dog or a cat? 
Suddenly the rags stand up. It is a mane 
He raises his arms and catchifig hold 
of the rim of the cauldron with his red, 
shaking hands, he lifts himself with 
difficulty and drops over the edge onto 
the soft dirt piled at the base of the 
pot. 

His feet are bare and he drags his 
right foot as he moves toward the curb. 
He sits on the edge of the sidewalk 
and bending forward rubs the bad foot 
with his red hands. 

My gaze wanders to other things, 
but every now and then I look at him. 
He continues to sit there, rubbing his 
foot, scratching his back, his arms, his 
legs and his head. 

Now an old woman comes along the 
street. Every morning when I get up 
early I see her. She is dressed in rags 
and her hair hangs in strings about 
her bloated face. She is holding two 
small barefooted children by the hand. 
The biggest of the two girls carries a 
paper marketing sack. The other walks 
freely, swinging and pulling at the 
woman’s hand like a gypsy. Her hair 
falls in tangled curls over a pretty 
round face. She is dressed in a long 
pullover sweater of a peacock blue 
color much too big for her, tied around 
the waist with a red rag. From under 
the sweater hangs a piece of red flan- 
nel. 
Breaking away from the woman she 
dances over the cobble stones, making 
an even rhythmic step, one-two-hop, 
one-two-hop. She lifts her arms out on 
either side of her and looks up at the 
sky. She sees me at the window and 
smiles. Now, knowing that I am watch- 
ing her she runs, turning and turning 
as she runs, then she stops still and 
looks up at me again, the sun shining 
on her face, her arms outstretched. 

The woman and the other girl sit on 
the curb and the little one dances to 
them and sits down. The older girl gives 
the market bag to the old woman. She 


rummages in it and draws out a piece 
of bread. Breaking it into three parts 
she hands a chunk to each of the chil- 
dren. I watch them eating the bread, 
holding it with both hands close to 
their faces. After they have finished, 
the woman draws a green apple from 
the bag. She takes a bite and hands it 
to the little one who takes a bit and 
passes it to the other girl. And so they 
pass the apple back and forth until it 
is eaten. 

The three of them rise and .walk to- 
ward the Plaza 'O’Higgins. The little 
one dances along behind the others. 
She spins, runs and lifting her open 
hands toward the sun, laughs with joy. 
I watch her until she has disappeared 
among the trees in the park. 

A man driving four cows comes down 
the street. They are thin spotted cows. 
When they come to the place where 
the cauldron is standing half way out 
in the street they get confused and run 
heavily onto the sidewalk. The man 
shouts and runs after them. -But the 
cows, though they seem to know they 
shouldn’t walk on the sidewalk, keep 
hurrying along on it as if trying to get 
to the end of it as quickly as possible. 

Six donkeys loaded with packets of 
firewood come slowly across the square. 
Two of them look longingly at the green 
lawn in the park, but the driver gives 
them a poke with his stick and they 
cast their eyes down toward the cobble 
stones again. 

The house opposite begins to open 
up its. windows. The white shutters 
fold back and the maid throws open 
the glass. She, brings the red blanket 
and the quilt with roses on it and hangs 
them over the balcony. 

The milk-man drives up in his horse- 
drawn wagon full of rattling bottles. 
He’ whistles a long high note as he 
gets down with the milk. Maria, the fat. 
goes to the curb to receive the bottle 
and he says something to her that 
makes her laugh and run into the house 
quickly. 

Now that Maria has the milk, she 
will be bringing the breakfast tray and 
the newspaper, in no time. The long, 
brown shutters that hide the stores all 
night are beginning to roll up, clatter 
ing and thundering. 

I pour the strong black coffee and 
the boiled milk and a:pping the crisp. 
warm bread into the cafe con lech, 
Chilean fashion, I have my desayuno 


Hospitals Under Fire 
In Burma 
(Continued) 


for “Love Divine” and. “Guide Me O 
Thou Great Jehovah.” The latter is the 
tune the Welsh miners sing in “How 
Green Was My Valley.” The bass in it 
is passionate! O’Hara asked the girls to 
sing “There’s a Church in the Valley,” 
and from his expression, you might 
think he was having a glimpse of 
Heaven. 


April 7th — Tun Shein has found some 
Burmese coolies to dig slit trenches for 
us. They work in the early morning and 
late afternoon, disappearing during Jap 
bombing time. Planes have been over 
again and again today. The nurses 
pulled a new gag on me so thet | 
wouldn’t make them jump into the 
trenches — the sand keeps getting into 
their hair! Silly fools stand on the edge 
of the trenches in full sight waiting for 
me to jump in first! Unless I jump in 
there is no possible way to make them 
take cover. Darn it! Those Jap planes 
are interfering with my sleep. Every 
time they come over, a squad of nurses 
comes running for me. Wish they would 
leave me alone! Still, it was fun watch- 
ing them today; they kept swooping 
low over the road, machine-gunning the 
Chinese trucks. 

- For some time I have noticed that 
O’Hara never takes shelter in the same 
trench that I do, no matter where it is. 
It turned out today that he was afraid 
both he and I might be hit by the same 
bomb! He was willing to be hit by a 
bomb in the pursuit of his duty, -but 
wanted me, in such a case, to be still 
alive and able to operate on him! 

Both Grindlay and O’Hara feel no 
special desire to be killed in action de- 
fending Burma or India or China, 
though they would have no qualms at 
all if they were to be required to die 
for the United States. Somehow my 
mind can’t see any difference, the way 
the world situation has developed. May- 
be I am deluding myself with wishful 
thinking, but somehow or other I keep 
feeling that everything we are trying 
to do here is being done for America 
and, perhaps, the whole world. Nobody 
feels the significance of— our work 
more than I do, but it keeps us cheer- 
ful to imagine that our work may be 
worth something, after all. 

The Friends brought in thirty-tou 
patients, of whom all but two were seri- 
ous casualties. There were three brain 
cases, and | did them all. Since my first 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Youth and Government 

Youth can count in shaping intelli- 
gent, progressive legislation, even be- 
fore it arrives at voting age. It shares 
the right of adult citizens to express 
considered opinion on law and govern- 
ment = local, state, and federal. More- 
over it can prepare to assume the duties 
of democratic citizenship by rehearsing 
now for the part it will soon play in 
building good town and world commu- 
nities. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Have boys or girls from your 
school taken part in a model legislative 
session? (b) What preparation is neces- 
sary for effective participation? (c) 
Should girls be included in these legis. 
lative bodies? (d) How representative 
is the membership of the model leg- 
islative groups with which you are 
familiar? (e) Should these groups aim 
to train leaders or intelligent voters? 
(f) Should these conferences be limited 
to one governmental field or combine 
legislation experience on local, state, 
and national scale? (g) How would you 
vote on the bills proposed at the Co- 
lumbus and Trenton meetings? 
Something to Do: 

This year you have probably carried 
on various activities which can be 
brought to a climax now at the end of 
the semester by setting up a model leg- 
islative assembly and carrying through a 
series of conferences, Use the knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure that 
you have prubably learned in carrying 
on class and student government meet- 
ings. Use the knowledge of legislative 
organization and machinery that you 
have acquired in civics class. Use the 
knowledge of national and international 
issues gained from your study of current 
events. The project may be limited to a 
single class or include all social studies 
groups. Sessions of your model legisla- 
ture might be held during assembly 
time. 

Reference Material: 

If no local group participates in any of 
these student legislative conferences, write 
for information: For “Youth and Govern- 
ment Program of the Y.M.C.A.,” write 
to Boys Work Department, National 
Council of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; address the National Forensic 
League at Ripon, Wisconsin; and the 
American Legion “Boys State” program at 
Indianapolis, Illinois. 


Postwar World Unit: 32. Education 

and Public Opinion 

Live and léarn. You. can’t be alive 
and escape learning — something. But 
what? And how fast? In time to avoid 
making mistakes costly in lives? And 
how deeply do we learn? Are we so 
convinced of the need for new and bet- 
ter solutions, so firmly sure in our stand 
against past makeshifts that we will 
devote intelligent thought and well-di- 
rected energy to the attainment of a 
good future for all men? 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) How does each of your school 
subjects add to your equipment as a 
contributing member of a democracy? 
(b) Does your course prepare you for 
the vocation in Which you are inter- 
ested? (c) Would you be in favor of 
cutting down the liberal arts courses in 
your school? (d) What attitudes and 
habits of thought can you trace to your 
school training? (e) What other forces 
help to shape your ways of thinking? 
(f) In what ways is our American edu- 
cation system inadequate? (g) Discuss 
proposed measures for improving. it. 
(See “Youth’s Problem: School or 
Work?” Scholastic, Nov. 1, °48) (h) 
How can we help to improve education 
in other countries? (See “Restoring 
Education by Re-education,” Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 18, ’43; “Latin America Wants 
Education,” Scholastic, March 27, ’44). 


Something to Do: 

Investigate the adult education ac- 
tivities carried on in your community. 
What courses are offered, how many 
adult students are enrolled, what pre- 
vious education have they had, have 
they definite purposes in returning to 
school? Are the facilities of your school 


ALOHA! 


This is the last issue of Senior 
Scholastic for the school year of 
1943-1944, but we'll be back at 
the same old stand in September. 
(See important subscription an- 
nouncement on 8-T.) The summer 
and fall will be an historic one 
marked by the climax of the war 
and the presidential election. Let's 
do our jobs and get out the vote. 

Meantime, best of luck to every 
Senior Scholastic teacher. We 
hope your vacation will bring you 
what you want most, plus good 
health and plenty of fun. 











used for adult classes? Ask to be al- 
lowed to attend several classes and 
compare them with your own. 

Make: a survey of “educational” 
radio programs.. Why not make up an 
attractive list of ‘the best ones, mime- 
ograph it, and take copies home. Ap- 
point a class radio committee to post 
weekly recommendations. 


The Battle of Montgomery Ward 


With feeling running high on the 
rights of this case, students following it 
must be alert to distinguish between the 
facts and interpretations of them. Ex- 
amine with them the background of 
the present situation. Help them to de- 
fine issues involved. Ask them to try to 
state clearly the position of Mr. Avery, 
of the stockholders, of the CIO union, 
the War Labor Board, the President. 
Discuss with them the implications of 
the case for management, labor, war- 
time agencies, presidentia] authority. 
Ask them to collect newspaper clip- 
pings expressing divergent opinions. To 
encourage straight thinking as they fol- 
low press comment, they might under- 
line statements of significant fact in red, 
and conclusions of the writer in blue. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Parties Prepare for “E”’ Day 
Most schools will close for summer 
vacation before Republicans and Demo- 
crats meet to choose presidential can- 
didates. Campaigns will be well under 
way before students come together 
again in the fall. Lay the ground work 
with them now for intelligent following 
of campaign activities. Discuss the rec- 
ords of likely nominees. Elect delegates 
and hold a nominating convention. Set 
up a platform for both major parties 





Key to Semester Review 


I. On the Map: 1-East Prussia; 2-Anzio 
Beachhead; 3-Finland; 4-Brittany; 5-Cor- 
sica; 6-Stockholm; 7-Sicily; 8-Vistula River; 
9-Dublin; 10-Latvia; 11-Sofia; 12-Crimea; 
13-Leningrad; 14-Berlin; 15-Dieppe; 16- 
Algiers; 17-Bessarabia; 18-Cologne; 19- 
Curzon Line; 20-Loire River; 21-Odessa; 
22-Ankara; 23-Plymouth; 24-Carpathian 
Mountains; 25-Hungary. 

II. Who’s Who: 9, 4, 1, 10, 8, 5, 3, 2, 
6, 7. 

III. Events at Home: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-b; 10-c. 

IV. Events Abroad: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 
5-a; 6-a; 7-b; 8-a; 9-a; 10-c. 

V. Postwar World: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-F. 
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Ask several students to prepare cam- 
paign speeches for Dewey, Roosevelt, 
Bricker, Stassen, Warren, Wallace, and 
others. 

On September 1, Scholastic will issue 
America Votes: A Factual Non-Partisan 
Handbook of the 1944 Presidential 
Election, explaining how a President 
is elected, reviewing the conventions, 
giving biographies of the candidates, 
and the stand of both parties on major 
issues. 


The Invasion 


As background for understanding the 
problems of European invasion divide 
the class into four groups to report cn 
our landings in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, Dieppe. Then ask the class to 
compare the problems of the coming 
invasion with the earlier ones. 

Prepare a large outline map of the 
invasion coast. Let individual students 
indicate invasion points where they 
think the attack may come, When “D- 
day” arrives, indicate on the map what 
really takes place and compare it with 
student expectations. 


What Is an American? 


Mr. Commager’s article contains 
many general statements about us, the 
way in which we have come to be a 
people, and the forces that have helped 
to shape us. He gives concrete illus- 
trations of some of these statements. 
Ask the class to start with these and 
add as many more as they can. Let 
students work individually, then pool 
their illustrations for each significant 
generalization. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Although this is the last issue for the 
present semester, our suggestions for 
this week follow the usual pattern. 
Teachers wishing to review the semes- 
ter’s work will find ample material at 
their disposal on this week’s quiz page 
and in the teachers’ section for last 
week’s issue. 


DISCUSSION 
Hospitals Under Fire 


Dr. Seagrave’s terse and revealing 
diary of his experiences in Burma should 
provide your classes with provocative 
material for discussion, Here are a few 
questions to start the ball rolling: 

1. What kind of man do you think 
Dr. Seagrave is? What about Grindlay 
and O’Hara? 

2. What sort of attitude does the doc- 
tor take toward injury and death? 

3. Through Dr. Seagrave’s diffidence 
it is nevertheless possible to recognize 
his heroism. Explain by illustration. 


4. Why do you think the Burmese 
girls who served as nurses remained so 
loyal? 

5. What was the value of the “sings”? 

6. Explain what Seagrave means in 
the paragraph about Grindlay . and 
O’Hara not wishing to die for Burma, 
India, or China. 

7. What are the simple, human, nat- 
ural things which Dr. Seagrave reveals 
in his diary which make the grim busi- 
ness of war seem soniething to be taken 
in stride? 


Treubadour of Freedom 


Your pupils probably are already 
familiar with Paul Robeson. If possible, 
his recording of “Ballad for Americans” 
might be played for the class in order 
to give them further background. Also 
the recent album, “Songs of Freedom,” 
might make an interesting and valuable 
piece of supplementary material. See 
the review of “Othello” in Scholastic 
(issue of Feb. 21-26, 1944) for com- 
mentary on his current Broadway ap- 
pearance. Use these questions for fur- 
ther discussion: 

1. Do you know of any other promi- 
nent persons whose careers were 
launched through no intention of their 
own? 

2. Explain Paul Robeson’s ideas 
about language study. What do you 
think of them? 

3. Do you believe that a person does 
his best work when he regards it as 
vitally important or when he dismisses 
it from his out-of-the-office hours? 

4. Robeson speaks of the desire for 
freedom. Reduce this to its simplest 
terms and illustrate. 


APPRECIATION 


Poems to Remember 

Walter de la Mare is often a favorite 
poet with young people. The poem 
quoted should serve as a starting point 
for those who have not yet made his 
acquaintance. Use Miss Van de Water’s 
commentary for a careful study of the 
poem and have your pupils watch es- 
pecially for the musical beauty of the 
verse. Because there is so much music 
in de la Mare’s poetry, many of his 
verses have been set to music, and 
most of them may be read aloud with 
great effect. If you can obtain the musi- 
cal settings of some of the more familiar 
poems, by all means introduce them to 
the class, and let interested pupils bring 
in other poems by this writer for read- 
ing to the class. 


Round Table 


The young man whose essay is our 
“Ronnd Table” contribution for this 
week writes simply and directly but 


with a great deal of skill. Ask your 
pupils to examine the essay carefully 
for evidences of careful choice of words, 
powerful . figures of speech, graceful 
phrasing, and a fortunate employment 
of timing. Have them notice, too, how 
the author employs the “language of 
flight” without ambiguity — how he 
peps up his writing by a casual touch. 


The Sergeant's High Jump 

Anthony Cotterell has given his short 
story the ring of authenticity by writ- 
ing it almost as if it were a non-fiction 
account. Have your pupils point out de- 
tails which give the piece this slant. 
Have them point out, also, respects in 
which the story appears to be fictional. 
Here are a few additional questions: 

1. How does the author hint as to 
the outcome of his story? 

2. Does the plot seem to you to “be 
logical? Is it satisfactorily explained? 

3. Do you feel that you know Ser- 
geant Trevelyan after reading the story? 
Have you ever known anyone like him? 

4. What point do you think the au- 
thor is trying to make in this story? 

5. This is a more or less humorous 
sidelight on the serious business of war. 
Do you think it succeeds in that re- 
spect? 

WRITING 

Here are some assignments for your 
pupils: 

1. Write at some length the best 
humorous or unusual war story you have 
heard, Make it interesting and worth 
reading. 

2. Find out all you can about Walter 
de la Mare and write a short critical 
paper on the man and his work. 

8. Read Burma Surgeon in its en- 
tirety and write a comment about it. 





Key to Semester Review Quiz 

I. Helen Hayes, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Paul Robeson, Margaret Webster, Joseph 
Schildkraut. 

Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 

EL 3, 5,1,4 2 

IV. l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b; 6-a; 7-a; 
8-b; 9-a; 10-a. 

V. 1-F; 2-N; 3-F; 4-D; 5-N; 6-N; 7-D; 
8-N; 9-N; 10-F. 

VI. Cobb, Lincoln, 
Cod. - 
VII. Check 1, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

VIII. Any 5: Harry Sylvester, Nancy 
Hale, Hector Bolitho, Maureen Daly, Mary 
O’Hara, Katherine Anne Porter, Corey Ford, 
Kay Boyle, Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements, William Rose Benet, Mildred 
Hark and Noel McQueen, Beryl Markham, 
Agnes Bass and many others. 

IX. Words to the Wise: 1-g; 2-0; 3-u; 
4-a; 5-k; 6-t; 7-c; 8-e; 9-m; 10-q; 11-i; 
12-v; 18-s; 14-b; 15-f; 16-n; 17-h; 18-j; 
19-d; 20-p. 


James, Paducah, 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Citizen, Plan for Peace, by Merrill E. 
Bush and others. Speeches and discussion 
from Temple University’s 1943 Institute 
for Post-War Planning. (Harper, $2.00.) 

peat Bak 

Basic English is the subject of contro- 
versial discussion in Vol. 17, No. k, of The 
Reference Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. ($1.25. ) 

a ee 

Typography, dust jackets, dress design, 
cartoons, packaging, and advertising are 
all included in Careers in Commercial Art, 
by J. I. Biegeleisen. (Dutton, $2.75.) 

“oak eae 

D. C. Heath recently published First 
Principles of Business, by Louis A. Rice, 
James H. Dodd, and Augustin L. Cosgrove. 
A simple, practical, comprehensive intro- 
ductory course for 9th and 10th grade 
students. ($2.00. ) 

“a 

You'll find the story of Elihu Thomson, a 
great American scientist, and portraits of 
such men as Edison, Westinghouse, Stein- 
metz, and Marconi in Beloved Scientist, by 
David O. Woodbury. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50. ) 

Money-Go-Round by John J. Floherty, 
the story of where money comes from, how 
it circulates, what it does, from the days of 
barter to present day mints and counter- 
feits. (Lippincott, $2.00. ) 

* * 

Thames Williamson presents Alaska from 
the days of the Russian fur traders to the 
building of the Alcan Highway in Far 
North Country. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.00. ) 

* * & 

Selections from the Public Addresses and 
Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt have been 
published by the Philosophical Library 
under the title, The American Way. (15 E. 
40th St., N. Y., N. Y., $1.50.) 


The biographies of thirteen Negroes who 
are making notable contributions to our 
civilization are given in Rising Above Color, 
edited by Philip Henry Lotz. (Creative 
Personalities, Vol. V, Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., $1.50.) 

* * ® 


Well-informed leaders discuss postwar 
opportunities in 150 fields in The Return of 
Opportunity, edited by William R. Kuhns. 
(Harper, $3.00.) 

* * - 

Barriers to Youth Employment, by Paul 
T. David, prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Study of occupational en- 
trance requirements, seniority, wage laws, 
etc. (American Council of Education, 
$2.00. ) 

* * 

Out of the Midwest, a collection of pres- 
ent-day writing by John T. Frederick. Use- 
ful for literature classes. (Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, $3.50. ) 

* «*« * 

Ship Model Building by Gene Johnson, 
with over 750 diagrams and photographs. 
(Corneil Maritime Press, 241 W. 28rd St., 
N. Y. 11, N. Y., $2.50.) 

* * * 


At Ease! 200 hours of fun and entertain-. 


ment by Jules Leopold, Puzzle Consultant 
for Yank, the Army weekly. (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, $1.75.) 

* * * 

A Ship to Remember, the Saga of the 
Hornet, by Alexander Griffin. Story of a 
great airplane carrier. (Howell, Soskin, 17 
E. 45th St., N. Y. C., $2.50.) 

oe © 

The English We Need, Book I, by John 
W. Bell, William H. Johnson, Mark God- 
man, and Edna Cotner. First year high 
schoo] text combining composition, tech- 
nique for literature study, current develop- 
ments in communication arts. ( Winston. ) 

* * * 

What Post-War Policies for Agriculture? 
No. 7 in The Farmer and the War pam- 
phlet series. A report of U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture Interbureau and Regional 
Committee on Post-War Programs. ( Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 5c.) 

. * « 

Our Coast Guard Academy, by Riley 
Hughes. A descriptive and historical guide 
to the Coast Guard school at New London. 
( Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y.) 

* £ »* 

Uncle Sam — How He Grew. 150 years 
of American history as recorded in the 
U. S. census. Single copies free to teachers 
on request. (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 

$+ ® 

The Voice of Norway, by Halvdan Koht 
and Sigismund Skard. Norwegian history 
and literature. (Columbia University Press, 
$3.50.) 

* * * 

The Education of T. C. Mits (The Cele- 
brated Man in the Street), by Hugh Gray 
and Lilian R. Lieber. What modern mathe- 
matics means to you. (W. W. Norton, 
$2.50.) 

* * * 

The Pageant of Canadian History, by 
Anne Merriman Peck. Story of peoples of 
various stocks creating a nation. (Long- 
mans, Green, $3.00. ) 

* * % 

New Zealand, by Walter Nash. Her min- 
ister to the U. S. gives an up-to-date pic- 
ture of his land. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. ) 

s * 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn, by Carleton 
Beals. The spirit and thought of 24 Latin 
American nations, and their attitudes to- 
ward the U. S. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$3.50. ) 

* * * 

Arithmetic or Revolution, by Arthur 
Dunn. A concrete, specific, complete plan 
for the post-war world. (Guild of American 
Economists, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 
$1.00. ) 





for your fall classes. 


w and.mail it today. It'll insure you a su; 
ply of copies when reopens in the fall. 
Remember—this is ey a TENTATIVE ORDER— 
you may revise and adjust the quantity within 
3 weeks after school opens—and you pay only for 
the number of copies ix your final order. 





[Tt’S NOT 
TOO EARLY 


- » - fo reserve copies 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you 
—— to have in September and fill in the coupon 
10" 


I expect to continue to 
use SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES in Sep- 
tember. On a TENTA- 
TIVE BASIS giving me 
the right to change my 
order in any way after 
using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approxi- 
mately: 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition—65¢ 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition—5% 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition—50c 


WORLD WEEK—40c 


——_—_JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—35¢ i 


Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 or 
more. Extra desk copies for ea 


group of 30 copies. 





School 





Address 


P.O. Zone No 





City 





The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys 


Girls —____ TE-5-22-44 


PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


POSTCARD: 





220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 





Is it “D-nee-per” or “D-ny-per” 
or ‘“Neeper’’? 
And what about ‘“‘amenable’’? 


Are you sure how that one goes? 
x * * , 
Well, NBC announcers are... they 
have to be. 
Why? Because the National 
Broadcasting Company insists that 


nothing be left undone to increase - 


listeners’ enjoyment of its pro- 
grams ... step up the quality ... 
avoid irritating distractions. With 
that in mind, “Tae NBC Handbook 
of Pronunciation”” was compiled 
especially for NBC by James F. 
Bender, eminent American author- 
ity on speech. 

_ This painstaking effort to see that 


How do vou 


PrOnOUnICe... 


words receive the same pronuncia- 
tion—the correct one—is just an ex- 
ample of the extent to which NBC 
goes to please you. 

Conceivably, each of the millions 
of NBC listeners has his own par- 
ticular reasons for listening to NBC 
programs. ‘ 

But, whether it’s the voice of a 
favorite crooner, the jokes of a 
favorite comedian, the music of a 
favorite orchestra—or the correct 
pronunciation of Dnieper (NEE-per)* 
—this nation-wide acceptance of 
NBC programs by millions puts a 
nice point on NBC’s constant drive 
for perfection in “‘little things.” 

It’s the total of these“‘ittle things” 
that has made NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


*From “The NBC Handbook of Pronunciation.” 


Stay tuned to the 


America’s No. 1 Network 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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SIGHT and SOUND & 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER LISTENING 


SUNDAY 


University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues. 
Produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Classical master- 
pieces are played by this world-famous 
orchestra. Carl Van Doren continues to 
preside during intermission with “The 
American Scriptures.” 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. This series of historical dramas con- 
cerning the development of the Americas 
continues with the following programs: 
June 4, The Covered Wagon; June 11, 
Crusaders of the Jungle; June 18, William 
Penn and Religious Freedom; June 25, 
The Palmeres—the Negro Republic of 
Brazil; July 2, Benjamin Franklin — New 
World Philosopher; July 9, Champion of 
Freedom — Jose Marti, the Poet Patriot of 
Cuba; July 16, Poet of Democracy — Walt 
Whitman, the Spirit of America; July 23, 
Educator: of the Indians —the Story of 
Noises Saenz; July 30, The Negro in 
American Life; August 6, Victory Over 
Pain — Oswald o de Cruz of Brazil; Au- 
gust 18, Conquest of the North — the 
Search for the Northwest Passage. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m. Tales of life in wartime, dis- 
cussions of current problems, and sketches 
of past heroes taken from fictional and 
factual stories appearing in current issues 
of Coronet magazine. 

Mexican Symphony Orchestra, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. A regular series of in- 
ternational symphonic concerts featuring 
the Mexican Symphony Orchestra will be 
heard until October. Regular conductor is 
Carlos Chavez. 

Listen—the Women, BN, 10:00-10:30 
p.m. A women’s program dealing with a 
variety of subjects. Mistress of ceremonies 
will be Janet Flanner, feature writer for 
the New Yorker magazine and movie critic. 


MONDAY 


The National Farm and Home Hour, 
BN, 12:30-1:00 p.m. This program, Mon- 
day through Friday, gives information for 
farmers and home-makers particularly val- 
uable to both agriculture and home eco- 
nomics students and adults. 


Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 


%:30 p.m. The nation’s history, past and’ 


in the making, is dramatized by leading 
radio stage and screen actors. 

Lux Radio Theatre, CBS, 9:00-10:00 
p-m. Radio presentations of important 
screen plays starring outstanding screen 
actors and actresses. 


TUESDAY 


Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 6:15 
p-m. Norman Corwin has a free hand in 
producing diverse and new types of pro- 
grams including documentary dramas, fan- 
tasies, musical comedies, etc. 

Report to the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up to the minute news drama, 
presenting interviews and reports by news- 


men and special guests, outlining the lat- 


est events throughout the world. 

Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors. 
Presented im cooperation with the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 

Invitation to Music, CBS, 11:30-12:00 
noon. Colur.via Concert Orchestra pre- 
sents a varied program each week with 
noted artists as guests. 

Your Army Service Forces, MBS, 
12:30-1:00 p.m. The official Army Service 
Forces program for women featuring inter- 
views with the women active in the war 
effort and news of our important services 


of supply. : 
THURSDAY 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
BN, 8:30-9:30 p.m. The oldest audience- 
participation forum program on the air, 
with discussions of important public issues 
by outstanding national leaders. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with 
the story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence. — 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Folk music of the Americas as used 
in the daily life of the people is featured 
in’ this program of the Inter-American 
University of the Air. June 1, Ballets and 
Ballads; June 8, Carnival; June 15, Folk 
Roots of Jazz; June 22, Sidewalks and 
Skyscrapers; June 29, The Americas Meet. 


FRIDAY 

Victory Gardens, BN, 12:45-1:00 p.m. 
A program for town and suburban .dwgll- 
ers on where, how and when to pfant 
vegetables and fruits. 

Freedom of Opportunity, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic presentation of the 
life stories oi some of America’s outstand- 
ing young men. 


SATURDAY 
Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Reviews of books by Professor John 
R. Fredericks, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University. Guest au- 
thors each week. 


Calling Pan-America, CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p-m. A musical series of various Latin 
American countries, presenting songs and 
folk lore characteristic of each country. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, CBS, 3:30- 
4:30 p.m. Symphonic concerts with 
Eugene Ormandy music director and con- 
ductor. 

Story Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Caesar Saerchinger, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
Dr. Allan Nevins plans and prepares this 
feature of the Inter-American University of 
the Air. June 3, The Battle for the Bill of 
Rights; June 10, Doubling the American 
Heritage; June 17, Western Waters and 
Westward Farers; June 24, Transplanting 
the Industrial Revolution; July 1, Yankee 
Clippers and Foreign Horizons; July 8, 
Swelling Currents. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air, MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Musical series presenting 
outstanding musical works in condensed 
form, famous operas and light operettas. 








“NORWAY REPLIES!” 


First Official Story of Norway’s 
Heroic Fight Against the Nazis! 
16MM. SOUND FILM FEATURE 








Thrillingly narrated by 
ED THORGERSON 
ALOIS HAVRILLA 
Produced under the supervision of the 
Royal Norwegian Information Service. 
Shows in an exciting, dramatic fashion the 
part Norway is playing in the common 
struggle against Fascism. 6 Reels, For 
Rental and Sale. 


BEN GRAUER 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 
LAUREL & HARDY Feature 
PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


These two fun-makers are hilarious as 
misfit privates in the Army. One of their 
best! 16mm. Sound 


Many other Laurel & Hardy Comedies 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, inc. 
25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-22, NEW YORK 19 


19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 











Wartime 
SrorY 


OF A FAMOUS FLEET 


Serving Canada’s 
vital East-West water routes... 


ON Canada’s great inland water- 
ways, our 71 passenger liners 
and freighters are helping in the big- 
gest transportation job of all time. 


Across the Great Lakes and on the 
St. Lawrence River, our cargo ships 


++. along the S+. Lawrence River 


IN 
TAI 
MURRAY Bay 
Qu 


TORONTO 





MONTREAL 





[Ervre 








are moving mountains of iron ore 
... grain... wood pulp .. . vast 
quantities of war material en route 
overseas. Our passenger ships are 
relieving overtaxed rail lines .. . 
carrying thousands between East and 
West ... visitors on “civilian fur- 


Great Loekes 


— | 


. .. across the 











lough”. .. service men to and from 
our camps. 


Whether or not you are planning to 
visit Canada this summer, why riot 
familiarize yourself with these fa- 
mous inland water trips. A folder 
describing them will be gladly sent 
on request. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal 








NEW 16mm FILMS 


LAND OF MY MOTHER—A techni- 
color trip around pre-war Poland. Nar- 
rator — Eve Curie, daughter of world- 
famous Maria Sklodowka Curie. She 
explains the mellow charm of Poland 
before the war, the progress of Poland’s 
industry and her unlimited vitality. 
Available for sale or loan from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


THE WAR FOR MEN’S MINDS—The 
weapon of psychological warfare, used 
so effectively by Hitler, Mussolini and 
Japanese war lords in their rise to 
power in their own countries, may soon 
be directed against the United Nations 
on a much larger scale as the dictators 
realize their hopeless positions oppos- 
ing the Allies. An all-out campaign in 
this unrelenting struggle for the con- 
quest of men’s minds is the one way in 
which Hitler believes that he can save 
the totalitarian world from destruction. 
This two-reel sound. film, available in 
either English or French, is a documen- 
tary treatment of the psychological war- 
fare carried out by the opposing forces 
in the present war. Available for rental 
from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 84 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl.; 


or from selected American university 
film libraries. 

THIS IS AMERICA SERIES—The 
first four of a series of 18 sound films 
depicting life in these United States. The 
films present the intensely moving story 
of the people of America, its soldiers, 
defense workers, farmers. (1) “Private 
Smith of the U. S. A.” follows a boy as 
he sheds his civvies for khaki and learns 
the details of army life. (2) A tribute 
is paid to American women in “Women 
at Arms” as the film travels from de- 
fense plants and assembly lines ‘to 
groups of WACS, WAVES, AWVS and 
OCD. (3) “Army Chaplain” reveals the 
courageous service of chaplains of all 
creeds on the fighting fronts. (4) Wash- 
ington, heart of the country, reflects the 
increasing activities of the entire coun- 
try in “Boomtown, D. C.” Distributed 
by Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. For sale or rental. 

YANKS INVADE MARSHALL _IS- 
LANDS—The very latest release show- 
ing action in the Pacific. This one-reel 
historic portrayal records the first con- 
quest of land held by the Japanese be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Princeton Film Cen- 
ter. 





Audio-Visual Learning Guides 
Increase Film Effectiveness 


Combining the best recommended 
techniques in the field of visual edu- 
cation, Visual Learning Guides pro- 
duced by the National Audio-Visual 
Council have emerged as a vital force 
for increasing the effectiveness of class- 
room film showings. 

One of the basic principles in worth- 
while film use is to prepare the students 
for the material to be shown. On page 
1 of each Guide the students are told 
“What to Look for in This Film” and 
become familiar with “Words . and 
Phrases That Must Be Known to Under- 
stand This Film.” 

After the film is shown, students are 
tested immediately to aid in retention 


and reinforcement of the visual images. ° 


The objective questions on pages 2 and 


8 have been especially designed to . 


stress important points presented in the 
movie. 

To further increase the film’s effec- 
tiveness, additional activities and sug- 
gestions, listed on page 4, acted as an 
incentive to continued learning. 

The chart at the right shows how well 


‘the Visual Learning Guides fit into the 


school visual education program to pro- 


duce maximum results with educational 
films. 

Samples and further information on 
the Visual Learning Guides which ac- 
company U, S. Office of Education, the 
Army and Navy, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Erpi) films are sent upon 
request to SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N: Y. 





HOW GUIDES ARE USED 


1 Readiness is cre- 

* ated. Students are 

prepared for film 
material. 


2 Film is shown and 

* visual images are 

* reinforced by ob- 
jective test. 


* 3 Guides become in- 
“centive for fur- 
ther study and 
valuable perma- 
nent reference. 
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Index to Volume 44 


Adventures in Reading (Becker): F 
21-14; Mr 6-19; Mr 13-24; A 3-20; 
A 17-20. 

Air Week (Carlisle, ed.): F 7-32; F 


14-23; F 21-24; F 28-30; Mr 6-24; — 


Mr 13-28; Mr 20-24; Mr 27-40; A 
3-24; A 10-23; A 17-23; A 24-24; M 
1-34; M 8-23; M 22-28. 

American Institutions Series: See 
Commager, Henry Steele. 

Army, U. S.: “Happy Landings” 
(Masin and Meyers): F 7-12. 

Assembly Program: Widening Com- 
munity (E. F. Royster), F 14-13 

Autobiography: Hornet Stings Japan 
(T. R, White); A 10-13; West With 
the Night (Markham), A 17-13; 
Hospitals Under Fire in Burma 
(Seagrave), M 22-17. 

Aviation, See also Air Week; Man ot 
the Week. Delayed Jump (Lange- 
wiesche), F 28-17; Language of 
Flight (Bass), Mr 27-19; Love at 
First Flight (Spalding & Carney), 
Mr 27-17; West with the Night 
(Markham), A 17-13. 

Awards. See issue of May 15. 

Book Reviews (Seaver and McKown): 
F 28-22; Mr 27-22; M 22-22. 

Boy Dates Girl (Gay Head): Love in 
Gloom, F 17-34; Strictly Business, 
F 14-24; S. O. S. Club Victory, 
F 21-27; Gung Ho,: Mr 6-26; 
Double-Header Program, Mr 13-34, 
Do-de-o-do, Mr 20-29; Pros and 
Cons, A 3-28; Bringing Up Parents, 
1, A 10-24; II, A 17-24; That Serv- 
iceman Again, M 1-38; Truth Ses- 
sion, M 8-24; Jam Session, F 28-32; 
Mr 27-36; A 24-26. 

Canada: Salute to ——: “Hi! Neigh- 
bor,” M 8-3. 

Carver, George Washington: And tlc 
Walle ame Tumblin’:Down (Holt), 
F 14-16, 

Commager, Henry Steele: Women in 
American Society, F 7-9; Business, 
F 28-7; American Labor, Mr 6-8; 
The Press, Mr 20-7; American Lan- 
guage, A 3-5; Schools, A 24-7; 
Sports and Sportsmanship, M 8-7; 
What Is an American? M 22-11. 

Congress: The Senate and Interna- 
tional Cooperation, F 14-10; Politics 
and the Congressional Revolt, Mr 
20-8. 

Cooperation: ——’s 100th Birthday, F 
21-6. 

Czechoslovakia: —— War Born and 
War Tom, A 17-3. 

Drama: Let’s Go Formal (Hark and 
McQueen), Mr 20-13; Harriet (Ry- 
erson and Clement), A 24-13; To- 
morrow Wil] Be Ours (Fast), M 8- 
13. 

Education: Latin America Wants ——, 
Mr 27-12, 

England: Changing British Island 
(Bolitho), Mr 13-21; English Stu- 
dents Seek Views of Youth in U. S., 
Mr 27-21; The “Tight Little 
Island,” A 3-6, 

English: Revision (Bass), F 17-22; 
Wanted: Word Hospital (King), 
Mr 13-19; How to Spell a Word 
(Lewis), A 10-18; Why Some Words 
Are Shorter (Nurnberg), A 17-17; 
Grammar With a Touch of Jive, 
M 1-19; Idioms (Bass), M 8-18. ; 

Foreign Relations, U. S$. The Senate 
and International Cooperation, F 
14-10; International Planning for 
Tariffs and Currency, F 28-12; As- 
suring World Freedom from Want, 
Mr 6-10; What Is U. S, —--? A 17- 
Mr 6-10; What Is U. S. —? A 
17-3, 

France: See also United Nations. 
——: Her Time Has Come, Mr 13-5. 

Germany: See also War, World. What 
Shell We Do With ——? M 15-5. 

Commute U. S.: See Washington, 


industry: Changing to Peacetime — 
F 28-9. 

In Memoriam: Irvin S. Cobb, James 
Boyd, Stephen Leacock, Hendrik 
W. Van Loon, Joseph C. Lincoln, 
William Allen White, M 1-22. 

Interview (Gretta Baker): Paul 
Whiteman, Rhythmaster, F 21-18; 
Her World’s a Stage—Helen Hayes, 
A 24-17; Troubadour of Freedom— 
Paul Robeson, M 22-19. 

Invasion: Places, Plans, Leaders, M 
22-3, 4, 5. 

Italy: The Riddle ot ——, F 21-3. 

Japan: See also War, World. Meet 
the Marshalls, F 21-5; We’re on 
Our Way to Tokyo, F 28-5; Inside 
——, Mr 20-5; The Road Back to 
the Philippines, M 15-11. 

Labor: American ——, Mr 6-8; A 
World Ccngress on ——, M 8-5. 
Maps: Poland, F 7-6; Yugoslavia, F 
14-5; Marshall Is., F 21-5; Finiand, 
Mr 6-5; Truk Is., Mr 13-7; Japan, 
Mr 20-2; Balkans, Mr 27-5; Elec- 
toral, U. S., A 3-3; British Is., A 


3-7; Czechoslovakia, A 24-4; Rus- 


sia’s Western Front, Mr 1-11; Cen- 
tral America, M 1-13; Philippines 
and South Pacific, M 8-11; Inva- 
sion Coast, M 22-2, 

Motion Picture Reviews: F 14-26; 
F 28-36; Mr 13-31; Mr 27-38; A 
10-31; A 17-26; M 8-27; M 22-27 

Music: Paul Whiteman, Rhythmaster, 
F 21-18; Jazz-Lovers’ Paradise 
(Masin), M 1-40; Fate Handed Him 
an Orchid—Bernstein (Philmus). M 
8-17. 

Nationa] Service: Shal) We Dratt 
Everybody? F 7-3. 

Oil: —— for War and Peace, Mr 6-6. 

Pan-Americana: Nazism’s 
Front Cracks, F 21-8; Latin Amer- 
ica Wants Education, Mr 27-12; 
Central America: Poor Little Rich 
Lands, M 1-12. 

Personal Problems. By George Law- 
ton: Do You Know How to Study? 
F 7-27; So You Want to Be Shy? 
Mr 6-23; You’re Young Only Once. 
Mr 27-27. 

Poetry: John Holmes, F 7-20; Mat- 
thews, F 14-19; Guiterman; F 21- 
17; Whittier, F 28-20; Wordsworth, 
Mr 6-16; Hopkins, Mr 13-20; Link, 
Mr 20-17; McGinley, Mr 27-20; 
Derleth, A 10-16; Golden Vanity, 
A 24-19; Dickinson, M 1-20; Over- 
street, M 8-17; De la Mare, M 22- 
21, 

Poland: That Old Polish Ghost 
Walks Again, F 7-5. 

Porter, Katherine Anne: Portrait: Old 
South, A 3-13. 

Postwar Plans: Future Statesmen Plan 
New World, A 17-2; A World 
League With “Teeth!” A 24-5. 

Postwar World, Unit Study: Churches 
and Peace, F 7-14; Senate and In- 
ternational Cooperation, F 14-10, 
Proposed “Nationalist” Plans for 
America, F 21-10; Internationai 
Planning for Tariffs and Currency, 
F 28-12; Assuring World Freedom 
from Want, Mr 6-10; National Plan- 
ning for Jobs and Security, Mr 13- 
10; Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion, Mr 20-10; Public Debt and 
Full Production, Mr 27-14; Free 
Enterprise Plans for the Future, A 
3-10; Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, A 10-10; Plans of the 
NAM, Chamber of Commerce and 
Individual Companies, A 17-10; 
Coming Industrial Revolution, A 
24-10; Transportation, Communi- 
cation, Recreation, M 1-14; Plan- 
ning Our New Homes and Cities, 


Price Control: Smash _ the Black 


Mr-March, A-April, M-May). Figure after das 
indexed mainly by subiect. not by author or = 


Market Menace, M 1-3; Why We 
Need Price Control, M 1-5. 

Rationing: How to Shop With Ration 
Tokens, Mr 20-4; Smash the Black 
Market Menace, M 1-3. 

Radio Dramas: Mr. Lincoln’s Wife 
(Colver), F 7-17; There’s a Nation 
(Kreymborg), A 3-15. 

Radio: Stand By (Baker). F 21-26; 
Mr 6-27; Mr 20-26; A 3-31; A 17- 
30; M 1-44; M 22-35, 

Refugees: Each Dawn They Die, F 
28-3; The —— Is Taking Notes 
(Kelly), Mr 6-18, 

Round Table: F 7-23; F 14-19; F 21- 
19; F 28-23; Mr 13-23; Mr 20-19; 
Mr 27-23; A 3-19; A 10-17; A 17- 
16; M i-23; M 8-23; 22-23. 

Royster, Esther Frances. The Widen- 
ing Community, F 14-13. 

Science: Electronics Fights the Was, 
Mr 13-14; My Brother and I—Mayos 
(Clapesattle), Mr 13-17; High 
Schoo! Geni Win Sci Schol- 
arships, Mr 27-16, 

Social Security: Shall We Expand 
——? F 14-3. 

Spain: Spanish “Neutrality” on Trial, 
A 10-5. 

Sports (Herman Masin): F 14-27; 
F 21-28; Mr 6-28; Mr 13-28; Mr 
20-26; Mr 27-30; A 3-26; A 10-30; 
A 17-29; A 24-29; M 8-29; M 
22-33. 

Stories: The Old Fire-Department 
Tradition (Forester), F 7-25; Big 
Doc’s Girl (Medearis), F 14-21; 
The Evil People and the Good, 
(Flandrau), F 21-21; Between the 
Dark and the Daylight (Hale), F 
28-15; The Home-Life of a Philos- 
opher (Glick), Mr 6-21; Carry On, 
Mr. Barnes (Wetjen), Mr 13-25; 
Thou Shalt Not Take the Name of 
The Lord Thy God in Vain (Wer- 
fel), Part I, Mr 20-21; II Mr 27- 
25; Thunderhead (O’Hara), A 3-21; 
Sergeant Carmichael (Flying Offi- 
cer X), A 10-21; The Cat Regrets 
(Appel), A 17-21; Poor Tonton 
(Davidson), A 24-18; How Edith 
McGillcuddy Met R. L. Stevenson, 
A 24-21; “Go Get a Jap for Me” 
(Ford), M 1-17; Going to Run All 
Night (Sylvester), M 1-25; Bull’s 
Eye (Heth), Mr 8-15; Defeat 
(Boyle), M.8-21; The War Is About, 
(Berdan), M 15-17; The Sergeant’s 
High Jump (Cotterell), M 22-25. 

Studeat Opinion Poll: Desire for In- 
dependent Careers, F 7-31; Post- 
war Organization, A 10-28; Parents’ 
Control of Youth, M 22-36. 

Taxation: The Biggest Budget (Hill), 
F 7-8. 





They Fought for Freedom: Marcus 
Whitman, F ‘7-16; Matthew F. 
Maury, F 14-9; Crawford W. Long 
and Wm. G. Morton, F 21-23; Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, F 28-11; Thomas 
J. Jackson, Mr 6-2; Clara Barton, 
Mr 13-13; Walt Whitman, Mr 20- 
12; George A. Custer, Mr 27-11; 
Carl Schurz, A 3-8; Susan B. An- 
thony, A 10-9; Booker T, Washing- 
ton, A 17-12; Samuel Gompers, 
A 24-9; George E. Goethals, M 1- 
16; Cardinal Gibbons, M 8-2; 
George W. Norris, M 22-16. 

Transportation: —— Then ... and 
Now (Latham), F 28-25; "The Bat- 
tle of ——, Mr 27-31; —-, Com- 
munication, Recreation, M 1-14; 
Next Steps Forward in ——, M 1- 
29. 

United Nations: That Old Polish 
Ghost Walks Again, F 7-5; Riddle 
of Italy, F 21-3; Each Dawn They 
Die, F 28-3; World Congress on 
Labor, M 8-5. 

United States: Uncle Sam Has the 
Answers (Bass), Mr 6-17; Battle 
of Washington (Hill), Br 13-3; 
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‘Victory Vignettes: 


B.O.N.D.S, Mr 13-32; Gardening Is 
War Work, Mr 20-3; Presidential 
Primaries: First Round, A 3-3; 
The Parties Prepare for “E” Day, 
M 22-7, 

United States, War: Meet the Mar- 
shalls, F 21-5; We’re on Our Way 
to Tokyo, F 28-5; They Live Dan- 
gerously Under Water (Gill), Mr 
6-13; Scraping the Bottom of the 
Manpower Barrel, Mr 27-6; Public 
Debt and Full Production, Mr 27- 
14; Votes for Soldiers, A 10-3; 
Secretary Hull’s 17 Points, A 17-2; 
Can America Have Peace? (Lipp- 
mann), A 17-4; Smash the Black 
Market Menace, M 1-3. 

Victory Story of the Week: Delayed 
Dispatch, F 21-2; Escape Inside 
Germany, F 28-14; Mission Behind 
the Enemy Lines (Bigart), Mr 13- 
16; The Lieutenant Ordered a Bar- 
rage, Mr 27-2. 

Halsey, Philip 
Brooke, Rewi Alley, Biddle, F 14- 
8; Girdler, Sergei, Ramsey, Juin, 
Bradley, F 7-11; “This Is the Ene- 
my,” F 28-8; Turner, Konev, Han- 
cock, Hendrickson, Mr 13-32; Hol- 
land Smith, Massigli, Mikoyan, 
Fraser, Mr 27-9; Salter, Cochran, 
Voronov, Crerar, A 10-7; Land, 
Pacciardi, Patch, Ho Ying-chin, A 
17-8; Mitscher, Bethouart, Pehle, 
Smodlaka, M_ 1-9; Lilienthal, 
Nelles, Garbett, Venizelos, M 8-8; 
Koeing, Somerville, Orndeo, 
Maniu, M 15-9. 

Vocational Guidance (Evelyn Steele): 
Join the Navy as a Civilian, F 
7-28; Air Corps Enlisted Reserve, 
F 14-25; Postwar Jobs for Men, 
F 28-34; Library Work, Mr 13-38; 
Merchant Marine Corps A 10-29; 
Study While You Serve, A 24-30; 
Vacation Jobs, M 8-25; Summer 
Work in Agriculture, M 22-32. 

War, World: That, Old Polish Ghost 
Walks Again, F 7-5; Yugoslavia 
Fights Two Wars, F 14-5; The 
Riddle of Italy, F 21-3; Finland, 
Unhappy Axis Ally, Mr 6-3; France, 
Her Time Has Come, Mr 13-5; In- 
side Japan, Mr 20-5; Axis Satellites 
Leave Sinking Ship, Mr 27-3; Ger- 
many’s Jittery Satellites, Mr 27-5; 
A Frank Look at Russia, M 1-6; 
What Shall We Do With Germany? 
M 15-5; Invasion, M 22-2, 3, 4, 5. 

Washington, D. C. Inside Washing- 
ton, By Creighton J. Hill. The Big- 
gest Budget, F 7-8; The FEPC Pro- 
gram, F 14-7; The Parties Warm 
Up, F 21-25; Changing to Peace- 
time Industry, F 28-9; The OWI 
Cleans House, Mr 6-9; The New 
Supreme Court, Mr 13-8; Politics 
and the Congressional Revolt, Mr 
20-8; The War Isn’t Over Yet, Mr 
27-8; Why We Bomb Germany, 
A 3-9; The “Not-so-little-steel”’ 
formula, A 10-8; A Veterans’ “Bill 
of Rights,” A 24-8; The Texas 
Primary Decision, M 1-8; Politics 
and the TVA, M 8-9; The Tinpot 
Hitlers, M 15-7; The Battle of 
Montgomery Ward, M 22-6. 

Washington, George: Delayed Dis- 
patch, F 21-2; —— By H. W. Van 
Loon, F 21-13. 

Who’s Who: Peter Fraser, F 7-11; 
Robert Hannegan, F 14-8; J. K. 
Paasikivi, Vice-Admiral R. A. Spru- 
ance, F 28-8; Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Francois de Menthon, Mr 
13-9; Kosta Todorov, Brig. Gen. 
Frank Merrill, Mr 27-9; Francisco 
G. Jordana, Paul G. Hoffman, A 
10-7; Lord Cecil, Robert Gaylord, 
A 17-8; Levrenty P. Beria, Carter 
Goodrich, M 1-9; James Ralston, 
Per Albin Hansson, M 8-9; Vanne- 
var Bush, O, John Rogge, M 15-9. 
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1. Here Is a Worry Bird... 


2. Here Is a Worry Bird 
Watching a Teacher 
Who Forgot fo Place 
a Tentative Reserva- 
tion for September... 


$ 


3. Here Is a Worry Bird Watching You... yO 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * 


E know you're busy with examination pa- 

pers and last minute odds and ends. We 
know that wari vacation breezes are blowing 
and you don’t want to worry about fall. But 
won’t you take just a few seconds to mail us 
your TENTATIVE RESERVATION for Sep- 
tember? 


This year, more than ever, advance planning is 
necessary if you want to be sure that your first 
issue of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is on 
your desk when school opens in September. 
Because of paper rationing, we will be able to 
fill a limited number of new classroom orders. 
Last term, all the orders that arrived after our 
W.P.B. paper allotment quota had been used 


up had to be returned. We will have to do this 
again this fall. 


Since, at this time, you don’t know the size of 
your September class, just estimate the number 
of students you expect to have. Within three 
weeks after your first September shipment, you 
have the privilege of changing your order and 
paying only for the final number of copies. 


Help us plan our fall schedule to bring you 
prompt service when your students are eagerly 
clemoring for the stories behind the invasion 
campaign—background material on the presi- 
dential election—new short stories by con- 
temporary authors—new student features. 
Reserve copies now. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Today's Classroom Magazines for Tomorrow's Citizens 


WORLD WEEK « 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THERE’S A HANDY 
COUPON ON PAGE 
3-T OR YOU MAY 
USE THE ADVANCE 
RESERVATION CARD 
BOUND IN THIS IS- 
SUE. (NO POSTAGE 
REQUIRED.) 


Don't have a 
worry bird 
watching you all 
summer. Prepare 
for fall today! 


THEY 
SERVE 





WHO 


TEACH 
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POEMS to remember 


The Listeners 


“Is there anybody there?” said the Traveler, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveler’s head: 

And he smote upon the door again a second time 
“Is there anybody there?” he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveler; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 

Leaned over and looked into his gray eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 

Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men: 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark staiz 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveler’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
“Neath the starred and leafy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head: — 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the leas: stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake~ 

Fell echoing :hrough the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake: 

Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


POEM of our own time which al- 

ready has the familiar face of 
the beloved is Walter de la Mare’s 
“The Listeners.” Yet we are never quite 
sure that we understand it. It is a ghost 
story, but the. story is untold. There is 
the ghostly setting of night and silence 
and a world peopled with unseen beings 
that are waiting and listening. And 
there is the Traveler, boldly challeng- 
ing the unknown and receiving no 
reply. ; 

The poem is really a symbol of the 
plight of all mankind, for is not man 
cver questioning a universe whose 
deepest mysteries he cannot under- 
stand? Because it is such a symbol, a 
symbol of the questioning of man since 
he first looked wonderingly at the stars 
many centuries ago, the terrors of the 
poem are those of childhood, of the 
childhood of the race, the terrors of 
the unknown Things of the darkness 
und night. Since these fears are ele- 
mental and persist even when we are 
grown up, the poem grips us with ele- 
mental power. 

The very rhythm adds to the baffling 
quality of the poem. It follows an old 
pattern, but with a difference, with 
added syllables and different stresses. 
Yet it is very lovely and its haunting 
music almost forces the slow reading 
which the poem should have. 

Many of de la Mare’s poems have 
the ghostly quality of “The Listeners,” 
the same perception of the closeness of 
another world. Sometimes this other 
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world is rooted in the commonplace of 
every day, as in “The Sleeper” or 
“Martha,” and almost before the reader 
is aware of it he is in that magic land 
For de la Mare is a dealer in magic. 


He can even take the words which: 


most poets today scorn as trite and out- 
worn and give them back the magic 
which they once had. 

To the eye of the observer there is 
nothing particularly. romantic about 
Walter de la Mare’s life, however. He 
was born in Kent, England, in 1878, 
educated at St. Paul’s School-and then 


employed for eighteen years in the 
office of the English branch of the 
Standard Oi] Company of America. In 
St. Paul’s he founded a school paper 
and was its chief writer as well as edi- 
tor. He continued writing while he 
worked for Standard Oil and finally his 
earnings and a pension of about five 
hundred dollars a year enabled him to 
retire. He has two daughters and two 
sons. His novels as well as his poetry 
place him high among writers, The 
Memoirs of a Midget being especially 
famous. 
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From the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK. By 
[| Zofia Kossak. (Roy Publishers) 


This fine book comes out of Nazi- 
occupied Warsaw; its author is one of 
Poland’s most famous writers, who is 
evidently also a student of history. The 
novel opens in the thirteenth century, 
during the Crusades. Christianity was 
then in crisis, owing to the corruption 
and luxury among the nobles, the grind- 
ing poverty of the peasants, and the 
rising tide of heresy. 

Few men tried to practice the teach- 
ings of Christ. Ameng these was St. 
Francis of Assisi, a simple man, actually 
believing in the virtues of poverty and 
love. To the Pope he became the sym- 
bol of what the Church was losing, but 
few people took him seriously. They 
could not see the light that illuminated 
his soul, but when he went to the Sul- 
tan of Egypt to beg the freedom of a 
captured army, the Sultan knew the 
saint for what he was and granted his 
plea. 

Two interesting sidelights run through 
the book — the romance between Jean 
de Brienne and Blanche de Champagne, 
and the tragic Children’s Crusade.. 

This is a religious novel, full of fas- 
cinating material, although heavy in 
style. It will rank with The Robe, The 
Apostle, and The Song of Bernadette. 


g 


The anxious and sometimes hopeless 
wait for American passports in a Cen- 
tral American city is the theme chosen 
by I. V. Morris for his novel. Each day 
all the refugees go to the American con- 
sulate, waiting for news. The author 
knows a great deal about consulates, 
for he spent most of his youth in Eu- 
rope, and he apparently thinks that our 
State Department and our immigration 
laws could be improved. 

Marie-Te, a charming Austrian count- 
ess, is the heroine of the book. She 
brings comfort to her small brother, her 
violinist uncle,.an aging dowager, a 
young German professor, and a little 
Mexican boy who sings “The Star Span- 


LIBERTY STREET. By |. V. Mor- 
tis. (Harper) $2.50. 


gled Banner” for tourists. The most 
interesting character is Kerjanian, an 
Armenian who has been a refugee for 
twenty-five years, always hoping to join 
his brother on Liberty Street in Brook- 
lyn. ; 
The book is unusual both in its set- 


ting and its characters. You will @hjoy’ 


reading it. 


AWOL, K-? COMMANDO. By 
Bernard Shurtleff. (Bobbs Mer- 
rill) $2 


Everyone has read about the wonder- 
ful work being done by trained dogs in 
this war. Here is an exciting adventure 
novel about one of them. The story 
opens in Berlin, a year before Pearl Har- 
bor, On a street corner one rainy night, 
George Stanhope, an American corte- 
spondent and his girl, Evelyn, find a 
sick wounded dog. He is a Doberman 
Pinscher, a breed even more adept at at- 
tack than the German shepherd. The 
dog’s Nazi master appears, and Stan- 
hope bribes the German to transfer 
ownership to him. Stanhope and Eve- 
lyn christen their dog Awol because he 
is absent without leave from the Ger- 
man army. 

When Evelyn returns to America she 
brings Awol with her. After Pearl Har- 
bor, Awol enlists in the K-9 Corps of 
the U. S. Army, and becomes a messen- 
ger for Commandos. He takes part in a 
raid on France, races through the night 
under enemy fire to return to the Brit- 
ish barge, only to see it disappear into 
the fog. From then on, Awol’s adven- 
tures are exciting. He becomes known 
among the Germans as a werewolf, 
while in America he is a real war hero. 


= 


These authors, members of Scholas- 
tic’s staff, make some amazing predic- 
tions for the postwar future. Chances 
are, they say, your home will be made 
of steel, glass, or plastic. And when you 
order it, it will arrive in a van and be 
ready for you to move into in a few 
hours. There will be no germs nor in- 
sects; steri-lamps will rout all such 
pests. Your vitamin intake will go up; 
you will keep your windows open in 
sub+zero weather, and be comfortable. 
Your plastic automobile will speed along 
superhighways where a cop in a heli- 
copter directs traffic from the air with 
a loudspeaker. Maybe you'll have a heli- 
copter all your own. 

These are only a few examples of the 
miracles which science can now accom- 
plish, and which we may see in mass 
production after the war. 





V. Carlisle and Frank 8B. 
Latham. (Macmillan) $2.75. 





MIRACLES AHEAD! By Norman — 

















Scene in A Bell for Adano. 
A BELL FOR ADANO. By John 


[| Hersey. (Knopf) $2.50. 


This novel deals with the problems ot 
AMG administrators following the inva- 
sion of Sicily. In charge of the occupa- 
tion of the town is an American Major, 
Victor Joppolo. This Brooklyn-born off- 
cer, son of Italian parents, is a good and 
conscientious man. He wants to make 


the Sicilians like him and the other 


American troops, to right the wrongs 
they suffered under Mussolini, and to 
give them a new freedom — the Amer- 
ican brand they have never enjoyed. 

The bell which used to ring from the 
tower becomes a symbol of all he wants 
tu give them. The fascists had come and 
taken the bell to be used for ammuni- 
tion only a few days before the Amer- 
icans arrived. The first people Joppolo 
meets tell him that the bell was “of our 
spirit,” and that the spirit is more inm- 
portant even than hunger. While Major 
Joppolo dealt with other problems, he 
never forgot the bell, and at last he 
found one. Meanwhile he had per- 
suaded the fishermen to go back to 
work, arrested the mayor, acted as 
judge, jury and father confessor to the 
town. Everything would have been 
perfect, had it not been for an Amer- 
ican general. 

The general is the villain of the story. 
He is a very bad-tempered, capricious, 
impatient: man. In order to protect his 
tc-vn and insure that its food and water 
could be brought in, Major Joppolo had 
to defy the general. That took a great 
deal of courage, but for a while it looked 
as though Joppolo might get away with 
it. The ending is, however, the unavoid- 
able outcome of this event. 

The minor characters in this book are 
amusing and well-drawn. ,This pleasant 
presentation of the good that American 
occupation troops can accomplish 
makes heartening reading — except for 
the general. The Council on Books in 
Wartime has announced that A Bell for 
Adano is its next “Imperative.” This is 
the second time that the author has 
been chosen by the Council. Hersey is 
a young war correspondent, for whom 
many critics predict great things. 
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Hospitals Under Fire 
In Burma 


brain case is doing so well, walking all 
over the place, everyone thinks I am a 


| brain surgeon! 


The bugs are awful. Grindlay is ap- 
parently getting over his shyness, a bit. 
He can stand the bugs anywhere but on 
his bald head. O’Hatfa will not go to 
bed as long as there is any work to do. 
Even if he can’t find a patient to oper- 
ate on he sticks around helping the 
nurses with their jobs, 

The girls have a nickname for every- 
one, or call them by their first names. 
They have. already adopted Grindlay 
and call him “Uncle” quite shamelessly. 
O’Hara became “Mr. Bear,” Tun Shein 
is “Little Uncle,” Geren “Big Brother,” 
Gurney “First Love.” But they won't 
call me anything but “Doctor” to my 
face, “The Old Man” behind my back, 
and “Our Father and Mother” when 
they write me letters. This afternoon at 
lunch, before the casualties began to 
arrive, the Friends were having a lot of 
fun kidding the nurses, and they were 
certainly up to mischief! One of the 
Friends decided. that Roi Tsai needed 
to be spanked and chased after her. 
She naturally ran to me for protection. 

“That’s right, run to daddy,” said the 
Friend. Koi, ringleader in everything, 
began to call me “daddy,” and now 
none of the nurses calls me anything 
else unless I am administering a rebuke. 

Moving so often we have broken all 
the mantles for our gasoline lamps, and 
only one Storm King lamp was _avail- 
able for the operations when the sun 
set. Candles help some. 


April 8th— The Friends arrived with 
twenty-five casualties at dawn. There 
were two belly cases two days old that 
I turned over to Grindlay. I took time 
out to watch him. He sure knows his 
stuff! Both those cases are doing right 
well. So is my brain case of yesterday! 
He is still unconscious, but his condi- 
tion is good. Most of the cases today 
had serious shattering wounds of bone. 
Grindlay had one case with four com- 
pound fractures. That guy is a hound 
for work! The nastier the case the bet- 
ter he likes it. The Friends brought in 
another eighty cases. The older girls 
were all in, so I put Little Bawk on as 
first assistant to Grindlay when he was 
operating, on his abdominal cases. At 
dinner tonight he said she was a “nat- 
ural,” and the best assistant he had ever 
had. And he comes from the Mayo 
Clinic! 


Reprinted from Burma Surgeon. by per- 
mission of W. W. Norton, publishers. 
a 
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AN experience we all envy is the 
subject of this essay, and as en- 
viable as the experience is the ability 
to write in this vivid and lively 
style. 


Routine Flight 


Eager to get into the air, I walk into 
the flight office. I fill my clearance and 
flight plan and get my “OK” from the 
Operations Officer. I step out into the 
crisp, clear morning air. Frankly, this 
is just going to be a pleasure flight. On 
a morning like this with those large 
puffy white clouds up there at ten thou- 
sand, any flight would be a pleasure. 
On the books it’s a routine check on my 
new single-seater out there on the line. 

I swing myself into the cockpit with 
a jaunty air and tighten my silk scarf a 
notch. I settle myself into the seat, 
fasten my safety belt, and look at the 
instruments before me. First, | fick on 
the master switch, then the generator 
switch, set the mixture contro] on “full 
rich,” prop pitch to “high” and crack 
the throttle a quarter of an inch, I un- 
lock the controls, give the fuel handle 
six pumps, the primer four, and we're 
ready to go. I push the starter energizer 
and with a long whine she stafts to 
build up power. That whine always gets 
me. It gradually grows faster and faster, 


_louder and louder, until it’s a screaming 


live thing wanting to be cut loose, want- 
ing to give life to those thousand horses 
three feet in front of me. Now's the 
time! I push the starter button, and the 
engine cuts in with a loud roar. Smoke 
curls out of the exhaust and is swept 
away by the “prop wash.” I pump the 
fuel pump a few times, push the prop 
into flat pitch, glance at the manifold 
pressure, and relax to let her warm. 

Soon she’s running smoothly; so I let 
off the brake and taxi to the end of the 
runway and swing into the wind. I get 
the green light from the control tower 
and slam the throttle home. We surge 
down the, field. The controls become 
alive and I curve my fingers back on 
the stick. Down below, the ground is 
falling away and we're in the air. 

I reset the throttle, push the “wheels 
up” button, and look around to see that 


. 





I'm not “chewing” somebody’s tail oft. 
I climb to five hundred feet, throttle 
back, make a ninety degree turn to the 
left, climb to eight hundred feet, and 
break traffic with a forty-five degree 
turn to the right. 

I set my climb and relax to enjoy the 
flight. Those clouds up at ten thousand 
look very enticing. After about an eight 
minute climb, I find myself at the base 
of the clouds. They are tremendous. 
They seem like great mountains floating 
in the sky. The whole formation of 
clouds is about four thousand feet high. 
I decide to scale its height just as a 
mountain climber would. I bank over 
very close to the mountain and swish by 
the first little wisp. I start to climb. | 
stick one wing into the clouds and spiral 
upwards. I must’ be going terribly fast. 
When flying high in a clear sky, I have 
practically no realization of speed or 
height. When I get close to clouds, I 
have something to gauge my speed by 
and it seems as though I am going much 
faster than I really am. 

I’m getting close to the top now. | 
get the same feeling of “Will I ever 
make it?” that a climber must get. 
Findlly, when it feels as if I can go no 
more, I’m up alone above all the clouds. 
Down below is a dark cavern that ought 
to be explored. I peel off and zoom 
down into it. This is swell; all the thrills 
of hedge-hopping without the danger. I 
zoom out of the hole and head straight 
for that billowy mass over to the Jett. 
I'm heading for it now at about 350 
m.p.h. Sweat breaks out on my face. | 
can’t help it. I know that the cloud is 
not solid; but still there it is m front of 
me—a large object with a definite 
shape, big and white like a snow-capped 
mountain. It gets larger and larger. I 
squirm in my seat. The engine is 
screaming now. The cloud in front of 
me is so close it will surely explode in 
my. face. Finally when I must certainly 
hit it and be dashed to pieces, every- 
thing is white. I am inside the cloud. | 
breathe a sigh of relief. Silly, huh? It 
affects me that way every time. Try it. 
won't you? 

Clinton McHenry, 17 


Waynesboro (Va.) High School 
Mary Greene, Teacher 








SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Based on English Edition of Senior Scholastic, Vol. 44, February to May, 1944 i 


1. ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 


The following silly summary of the 
drama situation can be cleared up by 
simply rearranging a few names. Ten 
points for the correct order. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe recently ap- 


peared on Broadway in a play dealing 
with the life of Margaret Webster: The 
great Negro actor, Joseph Schildkraut, 
was also to be seen this season in 
Othello. Helen Hayes «vas the director 
of this play, as well as co-producer of 
The Cherry Orchard, which featured 
Eva LeGallienne and Paul Robeson. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Mark true statements T, false F. Ten 
points possible. 

“Four Brothers” is the title of a 
movie based on the Sullivans. 

2. “Thunderhead” concerns a_ wild 
and headstrong colt. , 

3. Taps for Private Tussie is a seque! 
to See Here, Private Hargrove. 

4. “The Cat Regrets” is the true 
story of how cats aid the war effort. 

5. “My Brother and I” is the story ot 
Dizzy and Daffy Dean. 

6. “Hospitals Under Fire” was writ- 
ten by the Mayo Brothers. 

7. Wordsworth, Whittier, and de la 
Mare are all American poets. 

8. William Allen White was flight 
surgeon with one of the crews which 
bombed Tokyo. 

9. “Going to Run All Night” is the 
~story of an heroic run performed by a 
soldier. 

10. Hendrik Willem Van Loon is 
now at work on his autobiography. 


Il, MATCH ‘EM UP ; 

Place the number of the author at 
left in the parentheses before his work 
at right. Ten points for this one. 


(1) John | ( ) There's a Nation 
Steinbeck ( ) Thou Shalt Not Take 

(2) H.E. Bates Gu Nees of he 
(Flying Lord Thy’ God in 
Officer X) Vain 

ag ( ) How Edith McGill- 

(4) Stephen —- Met R. L. 
Leacock evens 

(5) Franz ( ) Nonsense Novels 
Werfel ( ) Sergeant Carmichael 


IV. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. Ten points possible. 

1. How an American wins Latin- 








American friendship is shown in: (a) 
“Poor Tonton”; (b) “Portrait: Old 
South”; (c) “Call Your People, Amer- 
ica. 

2. Paul Whiteman is (a) a singer; 
(b) an orchestra leader; (c) an actor. 

3. Both Walter Havighurst and Al- 
bert Richard Wetjen share in common 
(a) seafaring experience; (b) midwest- 
ern background; (c) assignments as 
war correspondents. 

4. Both “Delayed jump’ and “The 
Sergeant’s High Jump” concern (a) 
track meets; (b) war experiences; (c) 
parachute jumping. 

5. The “philosopher” ot Carl Glick’s 
“Home Life of a Philosopher” was (a) 
a disillusioned young flyer; (b) a Chi 
nese-American soldiers (c) a French 
refugee. 

6. Gerard Manley Hopkins and Ar 
thur Guiterman are both (a) poets; (b) 
musicians; (c) still living. 

7. The subject and verb ot a sen 
tence agree (a) no matter what inter 
venes; (b) only when they follow each 
other closely; (c) in oral English only 

8. Mnemonics are simple devices in 
tended to help you (a) estimate your 
reading rate; (b) fix the spelling of a 
word in your mind; (c) see better out 
of one eye. 

9. The words bus and taxi are (a) 
shorter; (b) Americanized; (c) slang 
forms of the original words from which 
they derive. 

10. Norman Rosten is a writer of (a) 
poems and radio plays; (b) popular 
songs and ballads; (c) stories of flight. 


V. SORT ‘EM CUT 


Here are ten titles. Mark F for fiction, 
N for non-fiction, D for Drama. One 
point for each correct label. 


(1) Between the (6) Mary White 
Darkness and (7) Let’s Go For- 
the Daylight mal 

(2) Microbe Hunt- (8) Love at First 
ods Flight 

(3) Crazy Weather (9) eich with the 


(4) Green Pastures (10) The Evil Peo- 
(5) The Changing ple and the 
British Island Good 


Vi. FILL THE BLANKS 


Complete with proper names. Ten 
points (two for each blank correctly 
filled). 

Among the prominent authors who 
have recently died are Irvin S. 
, and 





Joseph C. Boyd: 











i Key to 


The first was from Ky. The 
second wrote stories of Cape 


The third wrote historical novels. 


Vil. HOW’S YOUR MEMORY? 


Here are some titles of selections 
which have appeared in Scholastic this 
semester together with some which have 
not, so far as we know appeared any 
where. Pick the bona fide titles. Te: 
points if you get them all right. 





1. Write What You 6. They Live Dua: 
Know gerously Under 
2. Pay W! You Water 
Owe 7. Miss Liberty 
F : Gocs to Town 
3..My Friend Tojo & Ga On, i 
4. How the Father Barnes 
of Our Country 9 The Language 
Got His Name of Flight 
5. The Truth I. Ulysses S. Grant 
About Hess — King of Swing 


Vill. TWO FOR ONE 


Ten points if you can name five au 
thors whose writings have appeared in 
Scholastic this semester and whose 
names do not appear elsewhere on this 


page. 
IX. WORDS TO THE WISE 


The following words have appeare: 
in Words to the Wise during the past 
semester. For each word in Column | 
find the correct meaning in Column II. 
There are two extra meanings just for 
fun! Twenty points in all. 


I, foment a. dangerous 
2. fluent b. Aoubtful 
: c. wise; careful in 
3. vehement judgment 
4.. hazardous d. disgraceful 
5. amiable e. unbending; fixed 
f f. gloomy; depressed 
’ 6. arrogance g. stir up, as a plot 
7. discreet h. unnecessary : 
8. inflexible - 1 a sis 
9. suppress j. objectionable 
k. friendly; easy -goine 
Wwe tree l. move quickly 
11. orient m. crush; hold down 
petty nh. representing all 
= parts of the wort 
13. meticulous o. easy and flowing 
14. dubious p. deadly 
* q. urge that compels 
15. morose atin Ne. 
16. cosmopolitan - melodramatic 
s. particular; caretu! 
17. superfluous in details 
18. obnoxious z, rése eejcom “ge 
- wre ing attitude 
30. iquoguinions u. pina a violent 
20. lethal Vv. small; unimportant 
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By ANTHONY COTTERELL 


veloped to a point where it’s safer 

than, for instance, maternity. It’s sim- 
ply a matter of observing a few simple 
rules, most of which are summed up 
completely thus: head well forward, 
shoulders round; feet together and 
watch the ground. 

If you do just what you're told there’s 
nothing to worry about at all. When 
you consider the thousands of people 
who've done it; the hundreds who are 
jumping every day all over the world, 
and then when you consider how neg- 
ligibly low the accident rate is; well, I 
mean, it’s simply absurd to worry about 
it at all, 

After all, didn’t the.R.A.F. instruct- 
ing officer say on the first day that if 
more than two people sprained their 
ankles on the course he'd be a very 
surprised and disappointed man? Far 
more people were injured learning to 
ride a motorbike than learning to para- 
chute. Statistics proved it. He said that 
too. And as for the sensation of para- 
chuting itself, the moment when the 
chute opened and you found yourself 
drifting gently and wonderfully down 
towards the friendly earth, there was no 
feeling to touch it. 

When he said the sensation was sec- 
ond to none he meant just what he said. 
Our spirits rose and so did a man at 
the back of the room. 

He stood correctly at attention, a 
plump-faced young sergeant with 
glasses, and a resolute expression like 
a highbrow chow. 

“May I ask a question, sir?” he said. 

Certainly.” 


Prion to has now been de- 


He always expected the worst, he needed 
a necklace of rabbits’ feet, but even he 
couldn’t foresee what happened to him 


“Isn't it true, sir, that the higher per- 
centage of accidents in motorcycling 
as opposed to parachuting is simply be- 
cause there are more people learning 
to ride motorcycles? So that really our 
chances of being injured while learning 


. to parachute are much greater than in 


learning to ride a motorcycle?” 

“Nothing of the kind. Absolute non- 
sense,” said the Flight Lieutenant 
firmly, “The comparison is made with 
full allowance for the numberof peo- 
ple engaged. It is a simple mathemati- 
cal fact that you stand less chance of 
getting hurt in this course than if you 
were learning to ride a motor-bike.” 

The equanimity of the audience, 
which had been slightly punctured by 
the sergeant’s question, was mercurially 
restored. After all, we knew that the 
Flight Lieutenant had made ninety- 
seven jumps himself. He knew what he 
was talking about. But the sergeant was 
on his feet again. 

“I did see some figures though, sir, 
which showed that the number of 
fatal accidents was much higher in 
parachuting. I know figures can be 
made to prove anything, but after all 
it does seem probable, doesn’t it, sir? 
I mean it hardly seems likely that any- 


thing could be much worse than para- 
chuting. I don’t think any of us came 
here under the impression that it was 
a safe job.” 

“I bet he wears a belt as well as sus- 
penders,” said the Flight Lieutenant. 

We laughéd, but just a little nerv- 
ously. 

For the purposes of parachute train- 
ing we were divided into sections of ten 
men, each under a sergeant instructor. 
I noted without feeling that the pessi- 
mistic sergeant was in the same section 
as myself, and we embarked on five 
days’ ground training. 

They train you very thoroughly with 
every kind of fair-ground machinery. 
You learn to fall and to land properly in 
every conceivable position. You slide 
down chutes, you swing through the air 
in harness which unpredictably collap- - 
ses when the instructor presses a but- 
ton and thus tests your quickness of 
reaction. You speed across the roof of 
a hangar suspended only by your hands 
from a monorail and attempting to 
maintain yourself in the correct position 
described in the couplet at the begin- 
ning of this story. You are dragged 
across the field at considerable speed 
while you learn with desperate eager- 
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ness how ‘to release yourself frem your 
harness withdut presenting more ‘hei: 2 
minimum target area to the enemy. 

In all these activities Sergeant Trev- 
elyan displayed the same blend of reso- 
lution and pessimism, but with consum- 
mate and scientific instinct he spotted 
where lay the possibility .of mishap in 
each case, and told us, before unwav- 
eringly launching himself. 

For instance he was a source of in- 
spiration in aperture training. This is 
the business of learning to project your- 
self through the hole in the floor of the 
aircraft. American’ paratroops jump 
through a door at the side; British 
troops jump through a hole in the floor. 
It’s really perfectly simple. You _ sit 
with your legs through the hole. The 
instructor shouts “GO!” as intimidat- 
ingly as he can. You push off with your 
hands and disappear through the hole 
in the position of attention, with your 
head kept firmly upwards and_ back- 
wards — landing on mattresses a few 
feet below. If you don’t follow the in- 
structions you are liable to ring a bell 
if you crack your head on the side as 
you fall. 

Sergeant Trevelyan thought there 
was more danger of banging his head 
on the near side of the hole if he kept 
his head back as instructed than if he 
kept it a little forward as he jumped. 
After banging his head good and hard 
three times he still wasn’t wholly con- 
vinced. 

But though he sometimes had these 
theories of his own he was a zealous 
follower of the training. He was con- 
stantly practicing the sudden galvaniz- 
ing jerk which projects you from the 
aircraft. Sitting on his bed at night he 
would swing his Jegs through the air 
and project himself on to some blankets 
which he’d spread on the floor to break 
his landing. At first we thought this 
was extremely droll, and helped him by 
shouting: “GO!” in approved bull-like 
tones. But unlike us he didn’t tire of it. 
When no one else would shout “GO!” 
he shouted it himself. 

Following serious communal protest 
he stopped this and practiced rolling 
over on the ground instead, which was 
at least quieter, as he did it outside on 
the grass. 

We got used to him in the daytime. 
We learned to discount his apprehen- 
sions when they were consistently unre- 
alized. But his dreams were another 
thing again. They started the first night 
of the course. You can imagine it had 
been a tiring day, with a lot of march- 
ing, a train journey and then all the 
business of settling in, drawing blankets 
and listening to the local rules. On top 
of which there was naturally a good 
deal of nervous anticipation of what 








might be in store. We were all pleased 
te get to bed. 

It must have been about midnight 
when I was awakened by a muffled 
shout and the urgent but blanketed and 
heavy bump of somebody falling out-of 
bed on to the floor. It was none other 
than Sergeant Trevelyan, who slept in 
the next bed. No one else seemed to 
have been awakened. The room was 
echoing with the nervous grunts and 
snores of a room full of men. 

“Are you all right?” I said. 

“Yes, thanks,” he whispered. “I had 
the most extraordinary dream. I 
dreamed I was jumping out and the 
parachute didn’t open. Most awful feel- 
ing. Like a nightmare.” 

Every night it was like that. The sec- 
ond night he made up his bed on the 
floor. 

“It isn’t fair to the others to wake 


ANTHONY COTTERELL who wrote 
this hilarious story of the pessimistic 
sergeant is now a major in the Bzit- 
ish Army Bureau of Current Affairs, 
an educational unit of the British 
Army. Before he entered the service 
he was a feature writer on the Lon- 
don Daily Express. He has found time 
to write two war books: Comscript 
Diary and What! No Morning Tea? 
Since the arrival of our air forces in 
England, Major Cotterell has flown 
over Germany with the USAAF. 





them,” he said. “And I can’t fall off the 
floor.” 

But he kept rolling about the floor 
trying to fall off it and he still shouted 
“GO!” So it wasn’t a great improvement. 
We began to think he was mad because 
he didn’t seem at all put out by all his 
worries. He just went on his way, se- 
renely canfident of imminent disaster, 
without turning a hair. He concentrated, 
he asked questions, he practiced, and 
though his every thought and word 
were pregnant with foreboding he didn’t 
seem put out at all. 

There came the evening betore our 
first jump. We all felt jumpy but not 
in the right kind of way. There’s some- 
thing about the idea of throwing your- 


self out of an aircraft which reduces 


everyone to a common denominator 
without much bearing on that individ- 
ual’s record in the face of other kinds 
of danger. You don’t get some people 
who like it and others who loathe it; 
everyone is horrified together right from 
the start. 

As I was getting into bed Sergeant 
Trevelyan asked me to do him a favor. 
He put a large scroli of paper in front 





SHORT STORY 


of me. “Would you witness it?” he said. 
“It’s my will.” There was an undercur- 
rent in my laughter, and I went to bed 
thoughtfully. : 

For your first jump they take you up 
in a balloon. You clutch the sides of 
the basket, ignore the instructor’s at- 
tempts to joke and try to resist the 
temptation to stare mesmerized at the 
receding earth. At about 500 feet the 
basket started rocking in the wind. 

“Some sort of freak wind,” explained 
Sergeant Trevelyan. “Hope it doesn’t 
catch us when we are landing. Nasty in- 
juries.” 

“Complete optimist as usual, I see,” 
said the instructor. 

The balloon came to a halt at the 
regulation seven hundred feet from the 
ground. There was a momentary pause 
while we composed ourselves. Sergeant 
Trevelyan pulled a letter out of the 
pocket of his jumping jacket and 
handed it to the instructor. 

“I think I may be killed,” he said. 
“It’s a last letter to my mother.” 

“Action stations, Number One,” 
shouted the instructor. 

I swung my legs into the hole. 

“GO!” thundered the instructor. 

I left the sergeant and all his de- 
pressing effects behind. It was the same 
with every jump we did. He wrote a 
new letter nightly or perhaps he 
brought the old one updated. Nightly 
he dreamed and daily he asked blood- 
curdling questions. He was jumping as 
well as anybody, disappearing through 
the hole like 4 ramrod and landing like 
a feather, but this didn’t reassure him at 
all, 

Our fourth jump was on Sunday eve- 
ning. We dropped in two sticks of five, 
so having delivered the first five the air- 
craft had to circle the dropping zone 
and run up for the second five. 

I knew that Trevelyan was jumping 
fifth. I saw the little streak borne from 
the belly of the aircraft and watched 
for the parachute to develop. It never 
did. 

Trevelyan dropped like a stone. At 
first with deliberation and then dread- 
fully faster. The Flight Lieuterant just 
had time to shout: “Jam your legs to- 
gether. Jam your legs together!” through 
his loud amplifier, and then the body 
hit the ground. The awful thing was 
that up to that split second of impact 
you knew that the poor fellow had been 
as well and strong as any of us. And 
now he was dead; killed right before 
our eyes. The ambulance shot past me, 
followed by another car, and people 
started running towards the body. I sud- 
denly felt too sick to move. I just stared 
at the little heap on the ground about 
two hundred yards away. 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Scene from Song of the Open Road. In the film are Edgar Bergen, Charlie 


McCarthy, W. C. 


Fields and Bonita Granville. See review at right. 


MOTION PICTURES CELEBRATE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


PEs years ago, on April 14, 1894, 
an awed group of people crowded 
into a converted shoe store on lower 
Broadway, New York, to see the first 
motion picture. The newly-invented 
Edison Kinetoscope machines installed 
there drew many an “oh” and “ah” from 
spectators who peered into narrow slots 
to gaze with fascination at the incred- 
ible spectacle of a moving photograph. 

Since this primitive beginning, mo- 
tion pictures have come a long way. 
The motion picture industry, fourth 
largest in the country, has good reason 
to celebrate its golden anniversary. For 
thus began a new art, a new form of 
entertainment, a“method of education. 

Scientists experimented with devices 
for recording motion as early as 1830. 
But these devices were either toys or 
highly specialized instruments for scien- 
tific study. They included the _Peri- 
phanoscope, the Zeotrope, Levison’s 
magazine camera, and Marey’s “Photo- 
graphic Gun.” The “gun” could take 12 
exposures in a second. Motion pictures 
were not shown to the public, however, 
until George Eastman developed flex- 
ible film and Edison perfected the 
Kinetoscope. 

Edison first regarded the Kinetscope 
as the stepchild among his inventions. 
He had to be persuaded to patent the 
machine. But when “kinetoscope parlors” 
sprang up all over the country in re- 
sponse to popular demand, he was 
stirred to fresh interest. Other inven- 
tors went to work on the idea. 


One of the first projectors was de- 
veloped by an inventor named Latham. 
A better projector, called the Vitascope, 
was invented in 1895 by Thomas 
Armat. Edison himself brought out a 
projector called the Edison Projecting 
Kinetoscope. 

Newsreels were among the first mo- 
tion pictures. Early movie cameras re- 
corded President McKinley’s inaugura- 
tion, the funeral of Queen Victoria, the 
Dreyfus court martial, the Galveston 
cyclone. Motion picture cameras have 
covered five wars—the Boer War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Spanish-American 
War, and the two World Wars. Though 
the earlier ones were crude, they estab- 
lished the tradition that today sends 
cameramen to the front line of ’:attle. 

Within a few years after the birth of 
the Kinetoscope, movies “were a real 
threat to vaudeville. The first pictures 
were brief clips lasting about a minute 
each, Then began an astonishing de- 
velopment. The one-minute clip became 
the full-length feature, the epic, the 
million-dollar production. D. W. Grif- 
fith, director extraordinary of the early 
films, revolutionized screen acting by 
his use of close-ups, fade-outs, and cut- 
backs. Motion pictures became big busi- 
ness and bought theaters of their own. 

The great movie revolution of 1929 
was brought about by the introduction 


of sound pictures. The old order of . 


picture-making was doomed, but the 
new order has made the motion picture 


the world’s most popular entertainment. 


following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
(United Artists. Directed by 
S. Sylvan Simon. Produced 
by Charles R. Rogers.) 


ve 


Song of the Open Road has a couple 
of new and welcome themes. One is 
the American Youth Hostel. The other 
is the urgent need for teen-age work- 
ers to aid the war effort by helping 
farmers with their crops. 

If you’ve ever had the fun of spend- 
ing your vacation via the Youth Hostel 
plan, you'll know that the requirements 
are that you like the out-of-doors, and 
that you enjoy travelling by bicycle or 
foot. The Hostels are overnight accom- 
modations, costing about 25 cents per 
night, and sponsored by local schools, 
churches, and civic clubs. 

Heroine of Song of the Open Road 
is a poor little rich girl (Jane Powell) — 
a child star in Hollywood and bored to 
tears with her glamorous life. When 
some teen-age admirers present her with 
an American Youth Hostel membership 
card, Jane decides that would be a re- 
freshing change. Her mother doesn’t 
agree, however, so Jane runs away. 

Jane’s adventures with other mem- 
bers of the Youth Hostel provide excel- 
lent entertainment. She has her ups and 
downs, but is doing nicely by the time 
detectives hired by her mother catch up 
with her. 


THE HITLER GANG. (Para- 

“i mount. Directed by Buddy 
De Sylva. Produced by 
Joseph Sistrom.) 


Here’s a ringside seat at the world’s 
greatest sideshow. The Hitler Gang has 
plenty of blood and thunder, but not 
the kind you might expect from the 
title. It is, rather, a serious biographical 
study of Hitler and his henchmen, from 
the close of World War I to the full 
flowering of their power after the 1934 
purge. It is almost entirely a documen- 
tary film, and should serve as a good 
model for other pictures about the 
world’s contemporary famous and in- 
famous. 

The story of how Hitler and his cut- 
throats stole an entire nation, and at- 
tempted to steal the world is stranger 
than any fiction. You'll see for yourself 
how the machinery of World War II 
was set in motion. The entire picture 
proves there is no better anti-Nazi 
propaganda than the truth about the 
Nazis. 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


F-5 IN FOREGROUND; P-38 IN BACKGROUND 


P-38 Puts Thaf Pistol Down 


As the F-5, She Has Cameras Instead 


The Lockheed P-38 has Jong 
been famous as a fighter and 
fighter-bomber. Now, armed 
with cameras instead of can- 
non, a new version of the P-38 
is winning battles as “the eyes 
of the Army.” 

The Lightning, because of its 
speed and maneuverability, is 
ideal for high-speed photo re- 
connaissance. Converted into a 
photo plane known as the F-5, 
it paved the way for our in- 
vasion of North Africa. Today, 
the F-5 is “raiding” the in- 
vasion coast, bringing back 
clear and detailed photos of 
Nazi defenses. 

General Hap Arnold, chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces de- 
clares that P-38 with cameras 
has given more important service 
than a P-38 with guns. General 
Arnold says, “fighter planes win 
battles, while camera planes 
win wars.” 

The meaning of the General’s 
statement becomes clear when 
we consider the coming invasion 
of Europe. The loss of an air 
battle by our fighter planes 
would have little effect upon the 
success of our invasion. But 
without accurate reconnaissance 
no invasion, nor even a sitle 
battle, can be launched. 

Photo reconnaissance pilots, 
called focus cats, must reach 
their objectives, dodge enemy 
planes, wade through flak to 





get their pictures, and then get 
back to their base as quickly as 
possible. They must do all this 
without benefit of guns to fight 
off attackers. 

Stripped of its guns, the F-5 
is several hundred pounds light- 
er than its fighter twin, and has 
an added speed of ten miles an 
hour. It is equipped with a 
shutterless, continuous _ strip 
camera. Used on low level 
flights, the camera takes one 
long, uninterrupted series of 
pictures. The film winds past 
a narrow slit in the camera, its 





speed synchronized to the speed 
and altitude of the plane. 

There are numerous types 
of camera. installations. One 
method (see illustration) uses 

, two cameras. that shoot straight 
down vertically from a single 
window to take overlapping pic- 
tures. 2f 

Another method, the trimetro- 
gon method, uses three cam- 
eras to shoot a horizon-to-hori- 
zon photograph. One camera 
points vertically to earth. It is 
flanked by two other cameras, 
to the right and left, placed at 
angles that depend upon the 
type of camera used. 

A recco pilot must have as 
much knowledge of navigation 
as the navigator of a bomber. 
He must know combat tactics 
as well as any fighter pilot, and 
then some, since he is unarmed. 

High altitude reconnaissance 
means that both the camera and 
the man must function at sub- 
zero temperatures. Even at the 
equator, the mercury drops to 
almost 50 below zero at a height 
of 30,000 feet. Therefore, the 
camera as well as the pilot, is 
equipped with electrical heat- 
‘ing pads. 

Haze and overcast are pene- 
trated by the use of special light 
filters and infra-red film. At 
night, cameras are electrically 
synchronized with large flash 
bombs which explode with the 
brilliance of the sun. 


Wide Werld photo 


CAMERA INSTALLATION IN NOSE OF THE F-S 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


How do planes get their 
names? Here is the system the 
U. S. uses for naming planes of 
every type, according to the 
Joint Aircraft Committee. 

Fighters are to have names 
which indicate speed, maneu- 
yverability, fighting characteris- 
tics, or aggressiveness. 

Bombers are to have names 
which indicate size, weight, 
power, range, or destructive 
characteristics. 

Patrol planes will bear sea- 
tarin,’ titles. 

Cargo and transport planes 
will be given names which 
stress range and load carrying 
ability. 

Trainers will be given names 
of: educational institutions or 
places of training, other than 
the names of military or naval 
establishments. 

The latest plane to be named 
is the Northrop P-6], called the 
“Black Widow” after the deadly 
spider. The “Black Widow”- 
you guessed it — is a night fight- 
er, and a tough baby at that. 


Latest in Nazi aircraft “nigii- 
mares” is a Siamese twin plane 
which is used as a glider tug. 
The Nazi plane is really two 
twin engined Heinkels joined 
at the wing*tips, with an extra 
engine at the joint. How would 
you like to ring that in you 
sights? An RAF Mosquito pilot 
over France did, and promptly 
shot it down. We can hear him 
saying, “Hmm, two for the price 
of ‘one.” ’ 

_e ° ° 


Some of the ATC pilots com- 
ing home from the war fronts 
will bewilder us, for they will 
be wearing both the Army Air 
Forces and the Royal Air Forces 
wings. They are the pilots who 
were trained at Southwest Ail- 
way’s Falcon Field in Arizona, 
which is really an RAF training 
center. AAF cadets who had 
completed their basic training 
were~ given advanced training 
there. They received both sets 
of wings. ‘ 
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You will be given a Lifetime Education 
FREE ... if you qualify 


THIs YEAR a certain number of high- 
school juniors and seniors will be 
chosen Cadet Nurse ‘‘Pledges”—en- 
rolled as future members of the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps—subject to accept- 
ance by a participating nursing school. 

If you are a junior or senior in high 
school with good scholastic standing, 
you may be one of these fortunate 
“Pledges”? who will receive a lifetime 
education with pay, in the proud pro- 
fession of nursing. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps was 
formed by Congress as a wartime meas- 
ure to help relieve the serious shortage 
of graduate nurses. It offers to you, if 
you are accepted as a Cadet, the great 
privilege of serving your country, and 
the opportunity to prepare yourself 
for a secure and distinguished profes- 
sion tomorrow. 

The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps will 
give you: 

Full education which meets the require- 

ments for graduation in an accredited 

nursing school. Complete tuition and fees 
will be paid. 

Official Cadet;Nurse uniforms for optional 

outdoor wear—summer and winter. 

School uniforms, board and room. 

A regular monthly allowance during the 

period of training. 

In return, you will promise, as a Cadet 
Nurse, to engage in essential nursing 
throughout the war. You may choose 
the field of service. 


High School Juniors and Seniors— 
join the girls who plan to serve. 
Wear the Cades Nurse Pledge Pin. 


See if you Qualify to be a Cadet Nurse “‘Piedge”’ 


Fill out and mail the coupon below to 


the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, 


Box 88, New York, N. Y. 

You will receive a list you can check 
and return to find out whether you 
have the necessary requirements to be 
a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.”” You will also 
receive complete details about being 
chosen a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 


If your answers on this check list show 
you have the necessary qualifications, 
the Office of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Washington, D. C., will send you the 
Cadet Nurse Pledge pin that you can 
wear now to tell everyone you are 
“pledged” —ready to train as a Cadet 
Nurse after you graduate this June. 











Pledge Pin—This is the attractive 
pin in the form of a Maltese Cross 
you will receive from the ¥J.S. 
Public Health Service if you are 
accepted as a Cadet Nurse “Pledge.” 


* 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BE CHOSEN A CADET NURSE “PLEDGE” 


U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, Box 88, New York, New York. 
Please send me full information on how to become a U.S. Cadet Nurse ‘‘Pledge,” and a 
check list of qualifications. 


Name. 





Address. 





City 

















6 USIC to fit the mood” is the an- 
swer to the question of what sort 
of music high school students like. To- 
day’s Jam Session on that subject turned 
up enthusiasts for all types of music — 
classical, semi-classical, swing, sweet, jazz, 
boogie-woogie, blues, and hill-bill,! But 
the majority said that they likec’ both 
symphony and swing —for d’iferent 
reasons and on different occasions. (See 
individual opinions below.) 
Jam Session contributors flatly denied 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski’s claim that “Boo- 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 


“What Sort of Music 
Do You Like, and Why?” 


Bach or Boogie, who's to know? 
Counterpoint or “hi-dee-ho?” 


Right in there, on the beam 
Strictly solid; hit it, team! 

or 
Slowly, men, let’s have more brass 
Strings, legato; woodwinds fast 


Who will decide such a problem? 
Shall we have blues or a bit of Carmen? 
I like music, so here’s my say — 
Classics and swing are both O.K.! 
Jane Durward 
Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. 


Musically speaking, I'll take the soft, 
slow stuff among modern melodies and 
leave the rest strictly for long-hairs and 
jive hounds. Jive is okay, though, for 
those who go for it. It contributes about 
as much to juvenile delinquency as 
does a Sunday School picnic! It’s only 
a form of American folk music and 
serves as an outlet for emotions that 
could be used in a more dangerous way. 

Bob Datesman 
Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Jazz and swing don’t seem te click 

I guess I’m just a Jersey hick! 

I do like music with a beat 

But gosh, I like both feet to meet! 
Patricia Gorman 
Wilson Jr. H. S., Passaic, N. J. 


The only qualification I put on music 
is that it fits my mood. Consequently 


gie-woogie is the greatest cause of juve- 
nile delinquency among American youth 
today” and insisted that an interest in 
music —any type of music—is a 
wholesome substitute for idleness and 
boredom which often lead to delin- 
quency. (See arguments g opini 
below.) 

Jam Session will be a monthly feature 
of Scholastic again next fall, and, if 
you would like to suggest questions 
for this page, please speak up. 

—Gay Head. 





I’m not particular whether it’s played 
by a symphony or rendered with more 
gusto than harmony by the local bar- 
bershop quartet. . . . When I'm feeling 
pensive, I like to listen to Beethoven or 
even one of the sturdy old hymns. At 
other times I like anything from Humor- 
esque to Mairzy Doats! 

Gertrude Phillips 

North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


Not too hot, not too cold 
Not too soft and not too bold 
Maybe Frankie, maybe Bing 
Just so it has that certain swing! 
K. Rose 
Cass ‘ech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Give me the sweet, mellow brand of 
music, Sinatra would be okay if it 
weren't for those screeching girls who 
swoon. 

Barnett Labourtz 
Masontown (Pa.) H. S$. 


I prefer free-style jazz, because it 
gives the musicians a chance to express 
themselves according to their own tastes 
and abilities. 

Tom Huffman 
Ravenna (Ohio) H. $. 


You can serve mine pipin’ hot on a 
Harry James platter! 


Bill Sampson 
Monroe Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


I can’t understand symphonies 

Boogie-woogie makes me wacky 

Give me something I can go for 

Like mountain music, by cracky! 
Verna Harkins 
Bel Air (Md.) H. $. 


S§SESSILON 


I like swing but, if you listen to it 
continually, it becomes boring. I never 
tire of symphonic music and I also like 
the slow, popular tunes. 

Adele Salton 
Las Vegas (Nev.) H. S. 


Semi-classical is my favorite type. 
When boogie-woogie is gone, the songs 
of Romberg and Victor Herbert will be 
as good as ever. 

Wanda Hier 
Central H. S., Muncie, Ind. 


Symphonic music is sometimes sweet 
But boogie-woogie is a solid. beat 
Some like to swing, some like to sway 
But we'll take jive any day! 
Doris Seidler and Cecil Rawson 
Wellsburg (W. Va.) H. S. 


Beat these chopsticks, fry my hide! 
Trumpet-boy toot, it’s suicide! 

Twirl, then dip, slide, now skip 

This ain’t no place for a long-hair drip! 


Morning after — say it ain’t so! 
Back-ache, charley-horse, arms hang low 
I’ve had my fling with this new can-can 
Turn off the juke box, let’s hear Chopia! 
Ted Feinberg 
North H. S., Des Moines, lowa 


Dance music is swell because it’s an 


outlet for enérgy. As for boogie-woogie 


being the cause of juvenile delinquency, 
that’s bunk. Any boy or girl who can 
interest himself or herself in music of 
any sort won't be running the streeis. 
It’s those who have no interests who 
are our delinquents. 

Dona Spurling 

Glenbard H. $., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


I like the gay, sweet waltzes ot 


Johann Strauss; I like Chopin and Shu- 


bert, Rudolph Friml and Victor Herbert; 
I love opera, both heavy and light; give 
me boogie-woogie with a solid beat, and 
blues I'll never refuse; Temptation and 
Blue Flame put me in a swoon; Inter- 
mezzo and Moonlight Sonata are 
dreams — I love music! 

Faye Treadway 

Webb (Miss.) H. S. 
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Quote _ 
Ni A G.1. on furlough wired his com- 
manding officer: “Whosoever findeth a 
wife findeth a good thing — Proverbs 
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NABISCO. 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
contributes these 
essential food elements: 

- PROTEINS for strength 

. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
. VITAMIN B; aids digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 
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1 to it 18:22. Therefore request five days’ ex- 
never tension. My confidence in you tells me 
so like you'll agree.” 
The commanding officer replied: 
“Parting is such sweet sorrow—Romeo 
) H. S. and Juliet, act Il, scene 2. Extension 
denied. My confidence in you assures 
type. me you'll be back on time.” 
- songs The Panther, Camp Hood (Texas) newspaper 
will be 
Nutty 
i tad. “What's she doing now?” 
“She’s a mechanic in a candy fac- 
tory.” 
apent “A mechanic in a candy factory?” 
. “Yes, she tightens the nuts in the pea- 
sgt nut brittle.” 
Jimmy Duvante 
Rawson 
$. Special: Frogs Legs 
a “This afternoon we shall take Mr. 
Frog apart and see what makes him 
croak,” said the professor to his zoology 
drip! class. “I have a frog in my pocket to be 
, used as a specimen.” 
He reached into his pocket and drew 
out a paper bag which he emptied onto 
ag low the table. Out rolled a badly squashed 
seer ham sandwich. 
hopia! The professor mapped his brow. “My 
goodness!” he stammered. “I distinctly 
— remember eating my lunch.” 
Classmate 
lie Cutting Remarks 
lency, A private who had been a barber in} 
= oe civilian life carried his trusty razor into 
sic of battle. in hand-to-hand combat, he 
treeis. swung at a Nazi. 
} who “Hal” gloated the German, “you 
missed me.” 
i “Missed you nothing,” said the ex- 
ama barber, “just wait till you try to turn 
your head.” 
es ot Hubert Darr, Baker School, Evansville, Ind. 
| Shu- 
bert; 
3 Ae HAPPY VACATION! 
4 ” _ This is the 32nd and last issue ot 
Inter- the school year. We wish to thank 
ae all readers who have written to us. 
And now Senior Scholastic says to 
-. every reader: HAPPY VACATION! - 
)H. S. SEE YOU NEXT FALL! | 


















le) Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 











LEAD THE FIELD ono, 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


Star attraction— Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Cool, crisp energy-cereal! | 


Choose your breakfast not only for taste—but because it does something for 
you! Delicious, golden-brown Nabisco Shredded Wheat contributes energy 
for work or play. Made from 100% whole-grain whole wheat, one of the 
Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to guard good health. Rich source of 
food energy! And what taste! You’ll smile when you savor the sunny wheat 


flavor of Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
With milk, sugar and berries or fruit— 
there’s a vitality breakfast that’s hard to 
beat; it’s so good to eat! 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 
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Summer Jobs in Agriculture 


$4,000,000 Texas berry crop was 
saved last summer. By whom? 
High school boys and girls. Pennsyl- 
vania young: people helped to pick 19,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes valued at 
$25,000,000. In Iowa sixty percent of 
all emergency farm labor was made up 
of high school volunteers. One-third of 
‘the total cotton crop in Mississippi, 
620,000 bales of cotton valued at $77,- 
000,000, was harvested by school beys 
and girls. These are only a few of the 
1943 farm labor achievements of 900,- 
000 young people. 

This year 1,200,000 boys and girls 
from 14 to 18 years of age are urgently 
needed to help on the farms. If you are 
serious about working hard to help win 
the war, here is your chance to “get 
into the fight.” 

If you stop and think a moment, you 
will realize that food is as necessary a 
weapon of war as planes, tanks, ships or 
guns, Food is vitally needed in ever- 
increasing quantities. Farmers all over 
the country who have broken food pro- 
duction records for seven straight years, 
have pledged themselves to even 
greater production in 1944. They will 
fail, in the face of acute shortages of 
experienced farm labor, unless you — 
over a million of you —come to their 
aid. 

Three Types of Work Plans 


You should know something about 
the kinds of programs that employ city 
boys and girls as agricultural workers 
before seeking a farm job. You can be 
employed by a farmer through one of 
three types of placement: 

1. Supervised work camps from 
which you will go to the farms daily, 
helping to harvest crops. 

2. Supervised day-haul projects, 
where, living at home, you will meet 
your co-workers each morning at some 
central assembly point to be trans- 
ported to and from the farms for spe- 
cial jobs. 

8. The so-called live-in-plan, where 
you live with a farmer’s family and do 
general farm work such as harvesting 
and threshing grain, and caring for live- 
stock. 

The live-in-plan may be most appeal- 
ing to you, but you should not consider 
it unless you are 16 or over. General 


farmwork, particularly when it involves 
the use of machinery or the handling 
of livestock, is heavy and often hazard- 
ous. If you cannot become a “member” 
of a farmer’s family, you still have two 
alternatives. The work camp and day- 


_ haul programs have this interesting fea- 


ture: that iff either of these setups you 
work in groups. 

You should know something, too, 
about the particular needs of your com- 
munity before volunteering as a farm- 
er’s aide. The kind of work available, as 
well as the time at which it must be 
done, will depend on where you live. 
Also, it may be that in your community 
the need is greater for workers in food 
processing plants. If this is true, re- 
member that the vital foods American 
farmers produce can’t reach the numer- 
ous fronts on which they are needed 
until they are canned, dehydrated, or 
frozen. In 1944, 700,000 workers will 
be needed for canneries. Cannery work 
offers a good vacation job for older high 
school students. 

If you have decided that a farm or 
food plant job is the war service sum- 
mer job for you, your first step is to 
talk it over with your parents and be 
sure of their approval. If they have any 
doubts impress them with the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Farm and food plant work is a 
good practical experience for young 
people. It will help round out your edu- 
cation and give you a working knowl- 
edge of two of the country’s basic in- 
dustries. 

2. Farm and food plant work will 
give you a feeling of responsibility. 


‘After you have been shown how to do 


a job you will be on your own. 

8. Farm work is healthful work and 
will give you an opportunity to do 
summer work out-of-doors. It is whole- 
some work away from the distractions 
and temptations of unsupervised work 
in cities. There’s little juvenile delin- 
quency among boys and girls who work 
on farms. 

Your parents will naturally want to 
satisfy themselves that you are being 
employed under desirable conditions. 
Miss. Mary Taylor, Information Con- 
sultant, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
answer any questions and to send them 


Photo by Ackerman, U. 8. Dept. of agricultuse 


the following pamphlets on request: 
“Guides to Successful Employment of 
Non-Farm Youth in Wartime Agricul- 
ture.” “Boys and Girls Employed in Ag- 
ricultural Programs — 1943.” “Good 
Conditions Make for Good Results 
When Boys and Girls Work on Farms.” 


How to Volunteer for Farm Work 


If your school is affiliated with the 
High School Victory Corps, you can 
join the Victory Farm Volunteers. Most 
young people belonging to this organi- 
zation are given special training in 
school, consisting of talks by farm lead- 
ers, vocational agricultural teachers, 
and county agents. They also get ex- 
perience working on farms over week- 
ends and undergo a program of physical 
conditioning. 

If this channel is not open to you, 
apply for information to (1) your Prin- 
cipal, (2) youth-serving organization in 
your community, such as the Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
others, and the County Extension Farm 
Labor Office. If you want to do emer- 
gency work in a food processing plant, 
visit the nearest U. S, Employment 


Office. 


Correction 


It was incorrectly stated in “Study While 
You Serve” appearing in the April 24-29, 
1944 issue that the United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses are free. The fee 
for each course offered by the Institute it- 
self is only $2.00. The fee for a correspond- 
ence course under the university or exten- 
sion plan of the U.S.A.F.I. is paid in haif 
by the Government for text and tuition up 
to the amount of $20.00. The student pays 
the rest. 
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From Aces to Tracers 


Greg Mangin, racket-eer and gunner 


ACK in the 1930s, Greg Mangin 

was a four-star swatter of tennis 
balls. He won thé national indoor cham- 
pionship four times and made the Davis 
Cup squad five straight years. 

He wasn’t the fanciest player around 
nor the most consistent. But he cer- 
tainly was the fightin’est. He’d play any- 
body anywhere anytime, and he'd never 
stop giving everything he had. 

So, the other day, when we heard 
about his latest exploits, we weren’t the 
least bit surprised. After Pearl Harbor, 
it seems, Greg set his heart on joining 
the air corps. He applied for pilot, but 
was told he was too old. Navigator. Too 
old. Bombardier. Too old. So he talked 
his way into aerial gunnery. 

Today, at 35, Greg is the oldest gun- 
ner in the 15th Air Force bombardier 
group. He is a sergeant on a Flying 
Fortress. And the tight spots he’s been 
in make “30 love,” “set” and “your 
service” look pretty tame. 

On a recent raid, for example, an 
ack-ack gun started sending aces up 
his way. When the sergeant recovered 
consciousness, he found the tail turret 
full of smoke, a large dent in his flak 
suit, and cracks in his goggles from flak 
splinters that had penetrated the win- 
dow of his position. 

“Luck was with me, though,” he told 
Sid Feder of the Associated Press. “I had 
glass splinters in my eyes and couldn’t 
see very v 1. Two engines were dis- 
abled, but our pilot got us back safely. 

“It’s funny about this, you know. I’ve 
played tennis in most of the countries 
we're bombing.” . 

Despite the fact that Sergeant Greg 
has acquired 1,000 hours in the air and 
a flock of gray hairs, he still looks fit as 
a movie serial hero. And the forehand 
and backhand form he’s using to lob 
machine gun bullets over “urope is still 
getting deadly results. 

—HERMAN Mas, Sports Editor 








“My WILSON 
Racket is as 
mucha part 
of me as my 
right arm’’ 
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You'll like a 
Wilson Racket, too! 


When great tennis stars like Vines, Budge, Bobby Riggs—all winners 
of America’s highest honors in amateur tennis, and all outstanding 
stars in professional tennis—use Wilson tennis rackets exclusively, 
isn’t that a fine tip for you? These players know what a racket should 
be. They demand the finest in design, balance and playability. They 
help us design rackets for you. Play with one of these rackets and 


you'll notice the difference. 


The name “Wilson” on any racket stands for quality and correct 


design anywhere. Why don’t you make 
Wilson your favorite? You can get a 
model to suit you at,a price that’s right. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned are retained on 
Wilson’s Advisory Board. 


wil 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 





Wilson Athletic Goods Mig. Co., Ine; 
Chicago Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Women in Tennis 
Leading women tennis stars like Alice 
Marbleand MaryHardwick,use Wilson 
rackets exclusively, and recommend 
them to women and girls everywhere. 
Tennis is a great game for all America 
in this time when both men and wom- 
en must keep at their physical peak. 





PULITZER PRIZES AWARDED 


Ts year 1943 produced no very 
memorable literary works for the 
consideration of the jury who selected 
the annual Pulitzer Awards, just an- 
nounced, Yet the prize-winners, to- 
gether, make a picture of America. 

Martin Flavin’s novel, Journey in the 
Dark, which also won the $10,006 
Harper Award, is the story of a boy 
from across the tracks who made good 
in business, but who learned that suc- 
cess is not enough for a good life. 

The biography prize- went to Carle- 
ton Mabee for An American Leonardo, 
life of Samuel F. B. Morse. 

Merle Curti’s prize-winning _histori- 
cal work, The Growth of American 
Thought, traces the evolution of the 
concepts of an American, a republic, 
and democracy, showing that all our 
basic American beliefs are still growing., 

The poetry award goes to Western 
Star (see Scholastic, Sept. 20, 1943) 
by the late Stephen Vincent Benet. 

The journalism prizes were awarded 
mainly to the best work dealing with 
the war. Ernie Pyle of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance was chosen 


for distinguished correspondence and 
Clifford K. Berryman of the Washing- 
ton (DeC.) Evening Star woy,the car- 
toonist’s award. Frank Filan of the 
Associated Press and Earl L. Bunker of 
the Omaha World-Herald were given 
prizes for their photographs, “Tarawa 
Island” . and “Homecoming,” respec- 
tively. Daniel De Luce of the Asso- 
ciated Press was chosen for distin- 
guished telegraphic reporting on inter- 
national affairs, and Byron Price, direc- 
tor of the U. S. Office of Censorship, 
for the creation and administration of 
newspaper and radio codes. 

Reporting and editorial writing on 
national affairs were recognized by sev- 
eral awards. The New York Times was 
given a medal for its service to the 
public through a series of articles on 
the teaching of American history. Henry 
J. Haskell of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star won the prize for distinguished 
editorials, and Dewey L. Fleming of 
the Baltimore Sun for telegraphic re- 
porting on national affairs. Paul Schoen- 
stein, of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can, was given the reportorial prize for 
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Ernie Pyle 


his work in saving the life of a child 
with penicillin. 

The Ynusic award went to Howard 
Hanson for his “Symphony No. 4,” per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. No drama prize was given, 
although the musical, comedy Okla- 
homa was honored by a special award 
to its lyric and score writers, Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 





Mark Twain Contest Awards 


The six best editorials on “Mark 
Twain and Democracy” have been chos- 
en by judges from Scholastic, Warner 
Brothers, Inc., and the Mark. Twain 
Association of America. This concludes 
a contest for high school writers an- 
nounced in this magazine on March 20. 

The winners are as follows: First 
Prize: Richard Quetsch, Oak Park (Illi- 
nois) High School, for his editorial 
which appeared in the Oak Park stu- 
dent paper The Trapeze of April 14. 
Second Prize: Doris Witt, Bosse High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. Third 
Prize: Bob Rogers, Waco (Texas) 
High School. Fourth Prize: Muriel Nor- 
wood, Marshall (Minnesota) High 
School. Fifth Prize: Israel Fiedler (Ad- 
dress omitted. Please write to Scholas- 
tic.) Sixth Prize: David Richey, Abilene 
(Texas) High School. 

The first prize winner will receive a 
$100 War Bond, given by Warner 
Brothers; second, a complete set of the 
works of Mark Twain, contributed by 
Harper and Brothers; third and fourth, 
a two-volume set of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, and contributed by 
the Heritage Press; fifth and sixth, a 
single volume from Mark Twain’s works, 
contributed by Garden City Publish- 
ing Co, The teachers of the first three 
winners will receive additional prizes 
if they will communicate with Scholas- 
tic. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


THREE-RING CIRCUS 


You'd have .to be triplets to hear all 
the good programs on the networks 
Thursday nights at 8:30. On the Blue is 
that old favorite forum, Town Meeting 
of the Air. Some people say it never 
settles anything. But it doesn’t try to; 
the object is to stimulate thinking on im- 
portant problems by proving there are 
two sides. On the NBC-Red is that rol- 
licking comedy, The Aldrich Family. 


can’t be spread out to cover some of the 
shoddy broadcasts at other times. 


QUESTION 30X 


Q. What is the difference between 
the Red and the Blue networks? Mar- 
garet Bonville, Watervliet, N. Y. 

A. When the National Broadcasting 
Company owned both networks, the 
telephone company used a red pencil to 
chart the telephone lines leading to one 
network, a blue pencil to indicate lines 
serving the other network. NBC is now 
the Red Network. The Blue was sold 
and incorporated as a separate network. 

Q. Who portrays the part of Cookie 
on the Blondie program? Who plays 
Alexander (Baby Dumpling)? Anne 
Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. The rele of Cookie is played by 
Leone Ledoux, an adult child imper- 
sonator, Alexander is played by Tommy 
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and all! There is an audience present in 
California as well as in New York, with 
an orchestra in each studio. When the 
sponsor tried to cut out the squeals, 
some listeners complained. They said it 
was no good for a laugh that way! But 
most servicemen who hear the program 
through recerds object to screamers. 

Q. What parts does Amos play on 
the Amos and Andy show Friday night? 
Anne Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Write to Publicity Department, 
National Broadcasting Company, Holly- 
wood. The New York office does not 
have this information. 

Q. Is The Man Behind the Gun still 
on the air? Your column is very interest- 
ing. Why isn’t it in every week? Billy 
Stielow, Skokie, Ill. 

A. I can find no listing of the pro- 
gram you mention. I’m glad you like 
Stand By. Sorry we can’t spare the 








96. When Clifford Goldsmith, who wrote Cook, ten-year-old radio actor, who also space every week. 
ward What a Life for the stage, took over the is, heard as Little Beaver, the young In- Q. Why doesn’t Walter Paterson play 
* per- radio series, he wondered how he could dian, in Red Ryder. Tommy has ap- the part of Reggie York on I Love a 
r Or- ever turn out a new script every week. peared in several movies. Mystery when he still appears on One 
riven The continuing popularity of the pro- Q. When Frank Sinatra broadcasts Man’s Family. Olive Pinnell, Alwvon, 
Okla. gram is proof of his success. On Mutual from California, does the ‘radio station W. Va. 
ward is The Human Adventure, exciting dram-_ play a record of the girls’ screaming, or A. Both programs originate in San 
shard atizations of man’s conquest of the un- are the girls really there? Frances Dint- Francisco. Write Mr. Paterson in care of 
2d. known and his achievements in the field er, Baltimore, Md. National Broadcasting Company in that 
as of science. Too bad these programs A. The girls are really there, screams city. 
irds 
res Have a “Coke” = A thousand miles is not too far to come 
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...0r being friendly with a Chinese cadet 
Chinese flyers here in America for training find the little things that bring 
people together—the smile, the nod, the sense of friendliness. So simple a 
phrase as Have a “Coke’’ is an international declaration of good intent. It speaks 
friendship in any tongue, East, west, north, south, Coca-Cola stands for the 
pause that refreshes, —has become the happy bond between people of good will: 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
— 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friend —<y 
tions. 4 sapie ee wht, an 
Coca-Co! ke’ ” 























Hew many times have you said to 
yourself or your friends, “Well, if 
I were a parent, I certainly wouldn’t be 
as strict as my parents are with me!”? 

In the latest survey of the Institute 
of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, more than 85,000 
high school students were asked to put 
themselves in the position of parents 
and express their opinions on parental 
discipline. 

Would they allow a 16-year-cld son 
full freedom to come and go as he 
pleases? To associate with anyone he 
chooses? To smoke? To drink alcoholic 
beverages? 

The answer is “No!” 

Would they allow a 16-year-old 
daughter full freedom in regard tc these 
things? 

The answer is a more emphatic “No!” 

A strong majority of both boys and 
girls turned thumbs down on the above 
questions and indicated that they would 
be strict parents of the future. In inter- 
views, conducted by student reporters 
after the poll had been taken in their re- 
spective schools, the following reasons 
were typical of the majority vote: 

“There is too much juvenile delin- 
quency and a lot of it is the parents’ 
fault. To allow a boy or girl complete 
freedom to come and go as he or she 
pleases, to associate with anyone he 
chooses, to drink and smoke, is shirk- 
ing your responsibility as a parent.” 

“Young people may be irked by re- 
straint, but they know it is good for 
them. They may say that their parents 
are old-fashioned: but in their hearts, 
even now, they are grateful and will 
be more so, as they grow older. On the 
other hand, parents should help them 
with advice— not orders!” 

Insistence on parental advice and 


STUDENT OPINION POLL NO. 5 





Are You a Member? 


Membership in the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion is open to all senior and 
junior high school newspapers. There 
are no dues, fees, or assessments, and 
poll materials are provided by na- 
tional headquarters. If your school 
paper is not a member of the Insti- 
tute and you would like to conduct 
these polls in your school, ask your 
student editor or publications adviser 
to write for a membership application 
- form from the Institute of Student 
Opinion, Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 











counsel, rather than commands, was 
prominent throughout the interviews. 
One boy said, “I would try to keep my 
son from smoking and drinking through 
discussions with him.” 

A sixteen-year-old girl voiced this 
opinion: “I believe that boys and girls 
should be carefully, not harshly, con- 
trolled by their parents until they are of 
age to make the right decisions. I be- 
lieve this is the real duty of parents.” 

According to the breakdown’ of poll 
results, boys would be somewhat less 
strict, as parents, than girls. i 

The poll ballot also asked students 
whether, if they had a son (or daugh- 
ter) of marriageable age, they would 
approve his marrying someone of an- 
other religious faith. A majority of both 
boys and girls voted approval, although 
a number expressed no opinion. 

The following table gives the poll 
questions and combined boy-girl per- 
centage results, based on incomplete 
returns. However, reports received after 
this tabulation was made do not indi- 
cate any substantial change in the re- 
sults. 





Results of Poll No. 5 
1. If you were the parent of a 16-year-old BOY, would you 


allow him full freedom— 


Yes’ No No Opinion 


(a) to come and go as he p!_ases ( without restrictions as to 
hours, frequency of dates, places of amusement, etc)? 10% 82% 8% 


(b) to associate with anyone he chooses? 


(c) to smoke? 
(d) to drink-alcoholic beverages? 


80% 58% 12% 
31% 55% 14% 
6% 85% 9% 


2. If you had a son of marriageable age, would you approve his 
marrying a girl of another religious faith (Protestant, Catho- 


lic, Jewish, ete. )? 


52% 29% 19% 


8. If you were the parent of a 16-year-old GIRL, would you 


allow her full freedom— 


(a) to come and go as she pleases (without restrictions as to 
hours, frequency of dates, places of amusement, etc.)P 7% 86% 7% 
(by to associate with anyone she chooses? 21% 68% 11% 


(c) to smoke? 
(d) to drink alcoholic beverages? 


4. If you had a daughter of marriageable age, would you 
boy of another religious faith 


approve her marrying a 
(Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, etc.)? 


10% 81% 9% 
4% 89% 1% 


51% + 30% 19% 


What Is an American? 
(Concluded) 


He is proud of the growing population 
of his city and solemnly reads books 
because they are “best-sellers.” 

The American is experimental in 
small matters, but deeply conservative 
on large. He is willing to change meth- 
ods, but not to tinker with fundamen- 
tals. He believes profoundly in the Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court, the Fam- 
ily, the Church, and Private Property. 
He distrusts too much experiment in 
education or art, is inclined to believe 
that in social things the old ways are 


the best. He does not take “culture” 


very seriously. 

The American exalts women and 
children. Europeans think American 
women are pampered, American chil- 
dren spoiled. Women control a large 
part of American business, dominate 
education, dictate cultural activities. 
Advertiser appeal to them, stores largely 
exist for them. Because the American 
lives in the future he regards his chil- 
dren as more important than his own 
generation and is willing to make al- 
most any sacrifice for them. 

The American is, within limits, a 
good democrat. He believes, by habit, 
in majority rule; he believes that every- 
one should have his say. But he is some- 
times startled at a too literal interpre- 
tation of this notion. He has no concep- 


_ tion of class distinctions of a social 


character. There are no real classes in 
America, in the sense that the word is 
used in the Old World. 

The strongest passion of the Ameri- 
can is for personal freedom. He has 
never really had to fight for freedom 
from government tyranny, but he wages 
a running battle with the forces of law 
or society, for the expression of his‘own 
individuality. He wants to be left alone 
— though inconsistently enough he is 
often busy improving other: people and 
passing laws and regulations for others. 
He distrusts “bureaucracy” and govern- 
ment, though he is fundamentally law- 
abiding. His notion of freedom is the 
right to say what he pleases, go where 
he pleases, worship as he pleases, en- 
gage in any job or profession that ap- 
peals to him, complain as mucii as he 
likes. His ancestors left the Old World 
so that they could-live the kind of life 
they wanted, and today he still follows 
their footsteps. 

The American character is still in the 
making. It is not a fixed and final thing, 
but a changing and flexible one. It is 
safe fo prophesy that no matter how 
much our civilization changes, our na- 
tional character will remain distinctive- 
ly American. 
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Sergeant's High Jump 
(Concluded) 


It seemed to be moving. The head 
was raised a little. 

Then the body sat up. Then it’stood 
up. 

Then I saw Trevelyan running 
towards me. The ambulancz went past 
him and Trevelyan waved to it. He was 
ignored. The ambulance went on, look- 
ing for him. Twice again it passed hira 
and took no notice of his signals. The 
ambulance described another agitated 
small circle and stopped. Trevelyan 
came on running, weak but determined. 

“Lie down, man!” I shouted at him, 


afraid he’d fall to pieces. I thought he* 


was a human case of delayed action 
bombing and would disintegrate on 
some fixed stimulus. 

“Where’s the instructor? I’ve not re- 
ported yet,” panted Trevelyan. 

I just looked at him. At that moment 
the Flight Lieutenant came running up, 
incredulous and shaken. 

“Are you the man?” he said. 

“Jumped number five, sir,” said the 
miracle man, reporting in the approved 
way. “The parachute failed to open, 

’ he said, as if mentioning a small 
ee halal detail. 

“But are you all right?” said the in- 
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structor, like a man talking to a ghost. 

“I rather expected something of the 
kind to happen, sir.” 

“What do you mean, ‘expected it to 
happen’? It’s a million to one chance 
on its happening.” 

“Premonition, sir,” said Trevelyan. 

“How the. devil did you land? What 
was it like?” 

“It made me tingle, sir. Very fast 
landing, otherwise nothing.” 

The doctor came up and looked him 
over. He hadn’t even sprained his ankle. 

“You realize that this makes you the 
luckiest man in the world?” he said. 

But Trevelyan didn’t seem concerned. 
If I didn’t know that he always had the 
same slightly abstracted look I would 
have said the experience had mentally 
unbalanced him. He didn’t display any 
emotion or marked reaction of any kind. 

“Take a letter, Sergeant,” said the 
Flight Lieutenant. “Don’t give this man 
a chute tomorrow. He can jump with 
just a rubber hat.” 

“It’s certainly given me more con- 
fidence, sir,” said Trevelyan. 

It was difficult to laugh or even cry 
at a man whose only apparent reaction 
to surviving a fall of six hundred feet 
was to feel more confident. 

On the way back to the camp in the 
R.A.F. bus Trevelyan was even gloom- 
ier than usual. In the meantime it had 
been established that the chute hadn’t 
failed to open because of any fault in 
packing. Apparently it was Trevelyan’s 
own work. He had distrusted the in- 
structor’s statement that his static line 
was fastened securely to the aircraft 
and while the instructor was intent on 
dispatching the first four men he'd ad- 
justed the catch. But not successfully. 
So that he might as well have jumped 
without a parachute at all. 

Back in the camp we jumped from 
the bus. There was a sharply anguished 
yelp from Trevelyan. 

He had sprained his ankle. The man 
who had successfully jumped six hun- 
dred feet from an airplane had failed 
to jump three feet from a bus. 

“Oh, what awful luck!” I said. But 
my sympathy wasn’t needed. For the 
first time since I'd known him Ser- 
geant Trevelyan was almost happy. 

“I knew something like that would 
happen,” he said. “It’s a fool's game, 
parachuting.” 
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OLIVER L. PARKS 


WHEN the school 
year opened in Sep- 
tember, 1943, more 
than _ 1,200,000 
boys and girls em- 
barked on various 
aviation courses. 
There are also 
specialized primary 
flight U. S. Army 
Air Forces aviation 
schools, about 60 in all, under contract 
to the Army that are supplying thé Air 
Forces with men as fast as they can ad- 
vance them. 
A little-known story is that in Oc- 
tober, 1988, Oliver L. Parks, president 
of Parks Air College, was summoned to 
Washington, D. C., by General Henry 
H. (Hap) Arnold, now Commanding 
General of the U. S, Army Air Forces. 
At this meeting Arnold indicated to 
Parks and the two associates who ac- 
companied him the imminence of war, 
and plans were outlined how they could 
help. In July of 1939, nine primary 
flight training schools for the U. S. 
Army Air Corps were opened. Two of 
these Were operated by Parks: one at 
his commercial college in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, and the other at his school at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, known as the 
Alabama Institute of Aeronautics. 
Parks was a Marine in World War I; 


then an automobile salesman. Mean- 
while, he was up at the crack of dawn 
and off to the airport to learn to fly: 
Toward the end of 1927 he rented an 
airplane hangar and with two airplanes 
he started giving lessons in flying and 
aviation mechanics. This was the be- 
ginning of Parks Air College. 

In 1928 he moved his Parks Air Col- 
lege to the broad Illinois plateau, just 
below East St. Louis, near the historic 
village of Cahokia. Courses were en- 
larged to college status and soon the 
college was recognized. Now in its 17th 
year the College has set up require- 
ments as follows: to be eligible for 
Parks’ training, a student must be a high 
school graduate and must have ranked 
in the upper two-thirds of his graduat- 
ing class. 

Two-year courses include Aviation 
Operations Engineering and Aviation 
Maintenance Engineering. The Aero- 
nautical Engineering Course is for 108 
weeks, Professional flight is elective. 
About 10 per cent of the flight of- 
ficers in the Army air branch today have 
been trained in one of the Parks schools. 
From its commercial college nearly 
100 per cent of its graduates have gone 
directly into the aviation industry. ~ 
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PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


fourth prizes in the P 
which closed April 28, 1944 are: 
Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Con- 


stance Taylor, 18 Fairmount Ave., Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Ronald Vande Zande, 1514 No. Olive 
Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 
John Hubbard Beecher, 220 West Wy- 
oming Street, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
C. M. Shelton, 2107 16th Ave., N., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Robert Perez, Box 1151, 
Jerome, Ariz.; Jeanne Derfelt, 207 So. 
Santa Cruz $t., Ventura, Calif.; Howard 
Moses, 211 Martin St., Hartford 5, Conn.; 
Jean Bowman, 4612 Eighth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Doris Ruth Kline, 415 
Wallace Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Helen E. 
Olson, 64 Zions Hill, Dexter, Maine; Pa- 
tricia Wellbeloved, 1256 Jefferson Ave., 
$.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.; William H. Mor- 
risey, 4404 Richard Place, St. Louis 15, 
Mo.; Paul McCrohan, 24 Guenther Place, 
Passaic, N. J.; William W. Martin, Jr., 
42-10 216th St., Bayside, N. Y.; Mary Bar- 
ber, 1249 Tinton Ave., Bronx 56, N. Y.; 
Margaret A. Smith, 74 Hudson Ave., Green 
Island, N. Y.; Edith Roberts Harper, 6814 
Quincy St., Philadelphia 19, Pa.; Sally Jo 
Spike, 1280 Washington Ave., Chehalis, 
Wash. 
The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct. 
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You, too, can fly a 
PIPER 


... and here's a 
ae ~ new bookie? that 
tells you how... 
plus a lot more. 


‘OU’LL want to fly when Victory 
Y: won—and it’s easy to learn 
in a Piper Cub! There is no deep, 
dark mystery to flying, as you will 
learn in the new booklet “Piper 
Cub .. . In War and In Peace,” 
which tells you the basic principles 
of flight. 

In addition, it includes an inter- 
esting history of the light airplane, 
it covers the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs and tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. You'll enjoy this new 32- 
page, aviation booklet beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
SC54, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 42 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 





THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 


See how fast this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 
simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off 
unsightly pimple layer. Coat each ~ blemish, 
leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 








without di. ointment.”’ Make us prove it! 
Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
. ss and 
Primary Teachers 
leads to B.S. in Education (Adelphi College). 
ome” course for college graduates. Accredited 
34th year. 
For catalog address Dean A H Hostler 
ING EEb uw | ‘C3450 up 
) PINS 55° RINGS 12 » 
egy nd 


tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
16B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
frains Nursery, 

@ Four year course to: high school graduates 
by N. Y. and N J Departments of Education 
66 Fifth 66 Fifth Ave. Ny 11 

club. Sue 





Who Stayed at Home 4 


The Story of 
Norman Rea 


2 ORMAN REA has given 

electric power to many 
parts of the world. For he directs 
the traveling service engineers 
who have contributed to indus- 
trial development by getting G-E 
equipment in working order and 
keeping it that way, no matter 
how remote the place where it is 
installed. 

Mr. Rea doesn’t travel himself. 
He sees to it that men and equip- 
ment are where they are needed 
at the right time. Roving service 


engineers write, wire, or telephone 
him when they need tools, advice, 
money, or just encouragement. 
He also does their shopping, looks 
after their families, and even 
selects wedding presents for them. 


Born on a farm in upstate 
New York, Mr.: Rea, now an 
accomplished horseman, still re- 
members his first experience on 


. 


pew 


eae, st 


horseback. His father had just 
given him a horse. He started 
across the fields bareback. He 
began bouncing up and down, and 
with each bounce he slid farther 
back—until there was no horse 
under him. 


The young boy had another 
hobby which he still pursues, 
collecting firearms. Mr. Rea now 
has a pair of brass pistols made 
by an early Scotch ancestor and 
also some 300 other valuable 
guns, pistols, and swords. 


Machinery and engineer- 
ing ran strong in his blood, 
so he decided to become an 
engineer. He attended Clark- 
son College, studied hard, 
but. still managed to find 
time for football and base- 
ball. After graduation he had 
to wait his turn to become 
a G-E “testman,” or stu- 
dent engineer. While waiting, 

he was able to take a job as a lathe 
hand, for as a boy of twelve he had 
operated machinery and made 


molds in nis grandfather’s foundry. 


Norman Rea is an authority 
on the drying and reconditioning 
of electric equipment which has 
been flooded. He sent sixty men to 
Pearl Harbor to repair G-E 
equipment in Jap-bombed war- 
ships. They salvaged much equip- 
ment which might otherwise 


have been lost. When the war is 
won, Mr. Rea is looking forward 
to again bringing electricity to 
mines, factories, and homes all 
over the world. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” News, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


Buy all the BONDS you can —and keep all you buy 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 








